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TO OUR READERS. 

Annual Subscribers whose names are entered in the Book 
at our Office, and whose Subscriptions are paid in advance 
to Christmas next, are ALONE entitled to an Admission to 
the forthcoming Annual Concert, which will be given in June 
or July next. 

Our Subscribers will be presented with No. 22, an IMPROMPTU, 
composed expressly for the “ Musical World,” by CHARLES 

LUDERS. 





A FRENCH CRITIC IN LONDON. 

Tuere being nothing to talk about in art-matters at Paris, 
a daily journal, called Le Constitutionel, has dispatched its 
feuilletoniste, Monsieur P. A. de Fiorentino, to London, for 
the purpose of going everywhere and describing everything, 
in a series of letters, called “‘ Lettres de Londres.” This is 
the first visit M. Fiorentino has paid to England--but, doubtless, 
in less than six weeks, Le Constitutionel will be enlightened 
thoroughly on the state of music, the drama and the fine 
arts, in this country. The French critics, especially those of 
Paris, have a marvellous facility in exploring the short roads to 
knowledge, and in respect to swallow, are decided ecclectics. 
M. Fiorentino is one of the liveliest and most pleasantly 
loquacious of the body, and combines, in his own literary 
person, the brevity of Janin, the solidity of Achard, the 
vivacity of Fétis pére, the ingenuousness of Gauthier and 
the musical depth of Henri Blanchard; the whole smoothed 
down and rendered palatable by that compound of modesty 
and a desire to learn which is the character of Italian critics 
in general. We shall, therefore, look for much agreeable 
reading in the “ Lettres de Londres,” and have little doubt 
of being enabled, from time to time, to present our readers 
with divers epistolary bonnes bouches for their peculiar relish. 
While on the subject, however, let us implore M. Fiorentino 
not to be too severe on us poor English. Every word he 
says will have its weight, and as we do not wish to stand in 
a worse light than is necessary before the nations of the world, 
we hope he will be indulgent, and not swamp us in an 
epigram. We know that in matters of art we are far in the 
rear of French acquirement, and that in profundity we are, 
to the Parisians, as a bowl of soup to a bottomless well. 
But we make so bold as to remind M. Fiorentino that the 
mere fact of his'coming amongst us for the purpose of 
showing us up to the consideration of the volatile country which 
he has made his own, argues that there i8 something in us 
worth noticing. That’ he may criticise us tenderly and 
charitably is our earnest petition. 

The first letter of M. Fiorentino has missed us, or rather 
we have missed it, and can, therefore, say nothing about it. 
The second is dpropos ‘of the debdt of Jenny Lind. The 
description is eloquent, complete, bustling; and readable. M. 
Fiorentino is in raptures with the Swedish Nightingale, but 





abuses everything else. This may be excused, on the plea 
that the letter was written at two o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, as is shown by the words with which it 
opens :—“ Il est deux heures de matin: je vous ecris en 
sortant du theatre pour ne pas perdre une seule impression 
de cette longue et curieuse soirée.”” But asthe main interest 
of the letter hangs upon Jenny Lind, we shall proceed, at 
once, to quote M. Fiorentino’s opinions on that point, for 
which, as they are all favourable, Mr. Lumley will, no doubt, 
feel obliged to us. The brilliant fuilletoniste thus describes the 
manner of her reception. (We give it in’plain English, with 
many apologies to M. Fiorentino for the lameness of our trans- 
lation). 

“To describe the welcome accorded her were impossible. The ex- 
plosion lasted twenty minutes (!) and was only arrested, at intervals, to 
be resumed with increased violence. At last the cantatrice felt wholly at 
a loss how to express her feelings and her thankfulness; she bowed fo the 
earth, joined her hands together, lifted her eyes to Heaven, advanced to 
the foot-lights, turned towards the boxes with an expression of modesty, 
gratitude, and happiness, which sat very well upon her mild and candid 
countenance. Jenny Lind’s features are not regular; but she has very 
beautiful hair of a light brown colour, and blue eyes which sparkle and 
flash whenever her physiognomy becomes animate‘l. Her voice entirely 
fills the theatre ; not the lightest tone of it is lost. ‘Ihe whole of her 
upper octave is of surpassing beauty, purity, freshness, and brilliancy. 
The middle notes, slightly veiled at the begianing, as soon as the voice is 
exerted, become as beautiful and pure as the higher ones. Jenny Lind 
must have an admirable talent to sing as she sang, amidst the emotions 
of an evening the like of which will not present itself twice in her entire 
artist-life. Could you but have heard her first romance, ‘ Va dit elle ’— 
what taste, what refinement, what elegance in the minutest details, what 
firmness of style, what truth of intonation, and with all this what a 
comprehension of the scene, what passion, what fire, what soul !—for 
Jenny Lind is such an actress as was Falcon in her best days. The 
sceptical said, before her debdit—* Wait and hear; her voice, which is 
enchant‘ng in a small room, will not fill a large space; she will not gain 
in London, or in Paris, the prodigious successes she has obtained in 
Germany.’ But now the experiment has been made; in London and 
Paris, as in Italy and everywhere else, Jenny Lind will inflame the crowd 
and captivate the artists. Though previously unacquainted with the Italian 
language, she acquired it in three weeks (Qy.) ard pronounces it to 
perfection. Her organization is one of the richest, happiest, and finest 
endowed that I ever remember in tke dramatic world. Heaven has 
been prodigal towards this child of the North, and Art has charged itself 
with the accomplishment of what Nature has so well begun.” 


The compliment to Malle. Lind’s Italian is the more 
flattering since it proceeds from one who is an Italian by 
birth, a translator of Dante, an editor of the Corsaire-Satan, 
and a feuilletoniste of the Constitutionel. But M. Fiorentino 
has not yet done with the fair Swede. Further on he 
remarks :— s 

“ Jenny Lind was admirable, beyond all expression, in the duet, and 
trio of her great scene. You should have seen her clinging to the cross, 
with a terror that was qu‘te real; raise herself upon her feet, stand erect 
and thunder-strike the cursed one, with a faith sublime. She was. 
obliged to repeat, three times, the couplets, ‘Quand je quittai la Nor- 
mandie,’ a masterpiece of delicacy and grace, and they would have been 
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again re-demanded, but for the energetic cries of, ‘ No—no—shame— 
shame!’ that proceeded from one part of the audience. It was, indeed, 
a shame thus to impose upon an artist.’’ 

Still further on, M. Fiorentino describes his impressions of 
Jenny Lind in the last act :— 

“‘ Jenny Lind re-appeared, amidst the pleudits of the house, and the 
horizon once more looked bright. She acted and sang in the final trio 
—that struggle for supremacy between the genius of evil and the angel 
of gentleness and innocence—with a power of inspiration, a flow of 
tenderness, an accent so appealing and irresistible, that the public did like 
Robert, and threw itself at the feet of the songstress. Meyerbeer him- 
self, in this moment of exultation, would have pardoned everybody. Then 
the curtain fell, and Britannic enthusiasm was enabled to vent itself 
with all its strength; clapping of hands and feet, re-calls, showers of 
bouquets, waving of handkerchiefs, hats thrown into the air’ (Qy.—a 
custom exclusively Neapolitan); ‘‘ in short they were at a loss what 
more to do or to imagine to fétethe young cantatrice. I have witnessed 
few examples of a like phrenzy. To conclude, the triumph of Jenny 
Lind was one of the most brilliant and well-merited in my recollection.” 

With Jenny Lind the enthusiasm of M. Fiorentino is at 
an end, and with a few more passages, taken at random, our 
review of his epistle must end also, Of the general per- 
formance of Robert he speaks in terms of unqualified censure. 
He pummels the band and pummels the chorus. Of the 
latter’s execution, in the drinking chorus of the first act, he 
asserts, that “it was enough to turn wine into poison, so 
aigrement and so falsely was it sung.” Of Fraschini, M. 
Fiorentino thus delivers his opinion :— 

“ Fraschini is un assez beau garcon, of the middle height, muscular and 
robust; he has a magnificent voice and sings @ plzine poitrine with ex- 
traordinary facility and power. But the pert of Robert is precisely the 
one which least suits him, and he had to learn it and play it in ten days. 
(Qy.) Fraschini is no actor; he comes on and goes off the stage like a 
man sadly embarrassed with his person, and this evening, in particular, 
his habitual restraint amounted to an absolute torment. He has never 
seen Robert le Diable performed; he has neither the esprit nor the tra- 
ditions of his part ; he therefore confined his exertions to the occasional 
utterance of several loud notes, and in the concerted music cnly was he 
enabled to display the resources of his admirable tenor voice. After the 
drinking chorus, Fraschini rose and directing his goblet do the public, 
exclaimed— Illustres chevaliers, c'est & vous que je bois.’ But the 
public did not appear to relish his toast, and applauded only with the 
finger-tips, out of mere courtesy.” 


Of Standigl we have a criticism somewhat more elaborate. 
It runs thus :—= 


** A moment afterwards, Bertram addresses Robert, in an under-tone, 
with these words :—‘ Votre ingrate patrie,’ The whole audience ap- 
peared to have waited for this point to acknowledge the presence of 
Staudig], the celebrated German basso, Applause and prolonged bravos 
issued from all parts. Staudigl rose slowly from his seat, placed his 
hand upon his heart, and made two steps towards the foot-lights. His 
costume was simple and severe; his head-dress was not wanting in origi- 
nality ; it was arranged almost on the top of the skull, the front being 
nearly bald, a black lock pointing AMephistopheliquement to heaven, as a 
sign of revolt and pride; moustachios thin and pointed, and beard en 
Ser de lance, gave a sinister length to the visage, and to the lower part of 
the face a diabolical expression of irony and malice. Staudigl has a 
voice of rare compass; it descends to the low E flat, and mounts to the 
G of the tenor’ (say A, or B flat of the barytone, friend Fiorentino) 
“with surprising facility; he has two octaves and a half of perfect 
equality, fulness, and tone. But he appeared so miserable under the 
obligation to sing in Italian, that it would be cruelty to judge him by 
this first essay. His pronunciation is truly comic, and the English, who 
have not the right to be difficult on the point of Tuscan accent,” (why 
not?) “‘ were themselves scandalised.” 


Concerning the popular and admirable Gardoni, we have 
this brief sentence :— 

“ Gardoni, whom the public, and the women in particular, have taken 
under their powerful patronage, was long and noisily applauded on his 
entrée, and sang his ballad and the comic duet in delicious style.” 

Perhaps no artist will quarrel with the strictures M. 
Fiorentino thinks proper to make upon the mutilated condition 
in which Meyerbeer’s chef d’ceuvre was represented. Let 
us extract some passages :— 





i is of the first act, 1 expected Mada 
Castellan, with a certain degree of inquietude. To sing the air of Isabelle, 
by the sid@ of Jenny Lind would been a ro for the most 
proved and confident talent. But judge of my astonishthent when the 
curtain rose upon the third act. An entire act was suppressed without 
ceremony, and not one voice from among the audience was heard to 
protest against this incredible mutilation. Ob, Meyerbeer! you did well 
to remain at Berlin.” ————“‘ The scene of the nuns had been 
singularly modified by the Lord Chamberlain. First, the nuns are no 
longer nuns, but simple dames, who, by the way, appeared to me charm- 
ing. The corps de ballet is very agreeably composed, and I saw no 
specimens upon the stage of those figures heteroclites, designated in 
Paris by the sobriquet of ‘ Rats,’ for want of a more courteous appe- 
lation to suit them. Moreover, the tombs were suppressed, for the 
English public would never have tolerated such a profanation.” (Had 
M. Fiorentino made inquiries he would have ascertained the fact that the 
profanation was tolerated, by the English public, at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, some years, by-gone). ‘‘ The nuns issue from the two 
side scenes, upon their chemin de fer,” (a remarkably slow.paced one !) 
“ and the Abbess and Robert are reduced to the extremity of playing at 
dice upon the ground, much to the annoyance of poor Fraschini. The 
patt of the Abbess, who is no longer an Abbess, but a simple chatelaine, 
is filled by Mdlle Rosati, a Milanese danseuse, of admirable talent and 
high promise. Maile. Rosati has a very pretty face, very intelligent, and 
very expressive; she dances with much lightness, vivacity, and entrain, 
The haut du corps is well formed and is shaped with natural grace. Some 
of her points were remarkable for precision and vigor. At Paris Mdile. 
Rosati would be greatly relished. The fourth act has been revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably augmented ;—1I kaow not by what Vandal, and if 
I knew the name of the offender I certainly would not point him out for 
the just vengeance of M. Meyerbeer. Here we stumble upon an old 
acquaintance which we missed on our way—the air of Isabelle—and, from 
the style in which it was executed by Madame Castellan, I perfeetly un- 
derstood why it was cut out of the second act, but I could not under- 
stand why it was replaced in the fourth. In short, from beginning to 
end of this unhappy act, Madame Castellan and Fraschini, assisted by 
the orchestra and chorus, played at who should most effectively plunge a 
poignard into the bleeding heart of Meyerbeer; and I am sure, for the 
honour of the country, the Lord Chamberlain will, for the subsequent 
representations, order the excision of the whole of this act, which can 
only be regarded as an act of high treason.” “'T'o conclude, 
the execution of the opera was pitiable. The parts were neither studied 
nor rehearsed. Staudigl, embarassed by the Italian tongue, which he 
mangles frightfully, was far beneath Levasseur, or even Alizard. Fras- 
chini, who walked through this infernal drama with the most candid 
astonishment, did not understand the first letter of his part. Madame 
Castellan knows very well what she intends, but her forces betrayed her. 
Gardoni is a charming Raimbaut; but he has nothing but a ballad and a 
duet to sing, after which he appears no more in the opera. The choruses 
reconciled me with those of the Salle Ventadour. I will not speak of 
the orchestra because I hope that Balfe will finish by en avoir raison. 
By the way, I forgot to tell you what was the part of Sacerdote, so pom- 
pously announced in the programme. In the final scene, Bouché sang 
with the chorus behind the scenes, ‘Gloire & la Providence, &c.’ Iam 
not aware whether it be the Lord Chamberlain, or any other lord, who, 
for these few words, has christened Bouché, ‘ High Priest’—but, at all 
events, I have no intention to offer any opposition to it.’ 


The undue severity of this criticism may be tested by our 
positive assurance that we have frequently witnessed a much 
worse execution of Robert le Diable in Paris than that me- 
morialized by the hyper-zealous feuilletoniste—and, worse 
still, we have listened to works of a still more exalted order, 
such as Guillaume Tell, Der Fréischutz, (Robin de Bois), and 
La Muette de Portici, (Masaniello), mangled in such a 
villanous manner, that, in comparison, the exhibition at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was absolute perfection. The candid critic 
should first pick the mote out of his own eye, and then begin 
to examine his brother’s, Of all cities in the world, the 
vaunted Paris is the one in which wé have presided at the 
vilest musical desecrations. Moreover, M. Fiorentino, in 
judging so severely the band of Her Majesty’s Theatre, might 
have found a little oil to pour into his salad of abuse, ex- 
tracted from the fact that one third of that band is Italian; 
one third, French; one sixth, Belgian; and one sixth 
English. We should like to see the renowned Habeneck 
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at the head of such an army and find what he could make of 
it—whether, like our spirited Balfe, he would have the 
courage to marshal them to victory, or, like the redoubtable 
Sir John Falstaff, refuse to march with them through 
Coventry. If M. Fiorentino would like his owu musical 
criticisms examined with the same severity, we are ready 
to do it for him—let him but give the word. 

One or two more extracts and we have done, The following 
paragraph admits of a retort somewhat awkward for the 
epigrammatic champion of the French :—- 

‘“* The orchestra was conducted, as usual, by Mr. Balfe, who gave him- 
self infinite trouble to make it go properly, and, in spite of his skill, 
knowledge, and zeal, he only half succeeded. Robert le Diable was got 
up in ten days and the musicians had but four rehearsals.” 

In Paris Robert le Diable was got up in NINE MonTHs, and 
the musicians had nearly two HUNDRED REHEARSALS, with 
the composer always.at hand to tell them how dull and stupid 
they were and what a number of blunders they committed. 
With this in his eye, Mr. Balfe, and his hybrid orchestra 
may laugh at the sneers of adverse criticism d’outre mer. It 
would have been amusing enough to hear the French Robert 
after four band rehearsals! Quelle brouhaha infernale cela 
aurait eté!! A word more and we have done. What does 
the lusty feuilletoniste mean by the following >— 

‘* Meyerbeer, whose arrival had been announced with loud flourishes, 
and who was himself to have conducted the orchestra, on this solemn 
occasion, remained at Berlin, contenting himself by writing five or six 
letters a week to Jenny Lind, letters in which the illustrious master in- 
dulges ina new method of signature :—in place of his name he writes, 
on every occasion, a new point d’orgue.” 

We own ourselves at a loss to comprehend this. 
possible that Jenny Lind, whose musical organization has been 
lauded with such extreme enthusiasm, whom Mendelssohn 
himself has extolled to us (so we can vouch for it) before any 
other singer—can it be possible that a creature, thus gifted, is 
incapable of inventing that which demands so small a modicum 
of invention as a point d’orgue—or, in other words a cadenza ? 
The notion is preposterous, and yet, if not that, what does 
M. Fiorentino mean? He, of course, can readily explain, 
since Jenny Lind has, doubtless, shown him the letters and 
permitted him to peruse their contents—or, how could he 
describe them thus minutely, even to the peculiarity of the 
signature? At the same time, we must confess to hold it 
rather strange, that Mdlle. Jenny Lind, who, (influenced by 
some unknown and mysterious restraint) has forgotten even to 
leave her card upon ourselves—in spite of what we know that 
her friend, the Chevalier Meyerbeer, would have desired, 
for her sake and for ours—should, with so little diffi- 
culty have laid before the witty feuilletoniste—who never saw 
her before her debit at Mr. Lumley’s theatre, and, moreover, 
is not in any way acquainted with her—the contents of 
her most private, valuable, and intimate letters. Nevertheless, 
it must be true, or M. Fiorentino would not insinuate it, 

Tn conclusion, we are glad to see M. Fiorentino amongst us, 
and hope that his ‘Lettres de Londres” will amuse his readers 
in Paris as much as we are sure they will amuse his readers 
in London. We can assure him that since his arrival here, 
we have looked for the Constitutionel almost as regularly and 
anxiously as for The Times. In short, we cannot enjoy 
our breakfast without it. 





MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 
(Continued from our last.) 
Tue second part opens with an air and chorus, in which 
the Lord God declares his readiness to stand by and help the 
faithful, no matter what adverse circumstances may beset 





Can it be. 


them. The air is in two parts, written for a soprano voice. 
The first part, in B minor, “ Hear, ye Israel,” is conceived in 
a style of tender reproach, as though while chastising for the 
sake of chastening, the great Creator felt pity for the weakness 
of his creatures, and gave expression to it through the mouth 
of a beneficent angel. It would not be easy to combine 
beautiful melody, originality of instrumentation, and pathetic 
feeling, more happily than in this. The second part, in B 
major, “ Thus saith the Lord,” involves the encouraging 
admonitions of the Lord, and is marked by a more stirring 
character of melody, and an additional fullness of orchestra- 
tion in fine keeping with the modification of the text. The 
continuousness of healthy fresh and vigorous tune is as 


| remarkable in this second part as the exquisitely plaintive 


phraseology of the first. Altogether the song is one of the 
most elaborate and important in the oratorio. The chorus, 
‘* Be not afraid,” is the climax to this powerful expression of 
benevolence and encouragement. It is in the key of G major, 
and the unceremonious manner in which the new key is taken, 
without modulation, by the whole force of the choral and 
instrumental orchestra, has a noble and inspiring effect. This 
chorus is long, and written with masterly power. It abounds 
in splendid effects, and one in particular, which occurs at 
every reprise of the theme, gives a peculiar character to the 
whole :—we allude to the unanticipated transition from the 
chord of B major to that of G major at each reoccurrence 
of the original subject, the B major occurring in the chorus as 
a half close upon the dominant of the relative minor of the 
key. The chorus is varied by an episode in E minor, on the 
words, “‘ Though thousands languish,” which is agitated and 
desponding, full of deep thought and impassioned energy. 
This also leaves off upon a half close on the chord of B major, 
which is uttered by the entire power of the brass instruments, 
the basses descending gradually to G, when the first theme is 
resumed in all its majesty of pomp, on the words, “ Be not 
afraid.” In this magnificent chorus, which is absolutely in- 
spiring, from the wonderful feeling of hope and mental energy 
that it excites, the changes of time and measure from the first 
part to the episode, and thence back again, must be nicely 
indicated and intelligibly enforced by the conductor, or con- 
fusion is certain to ensue, asin the first performance at Exeter 
Hall. 

A scene of great power and considerable importance in the 
conduct of the oratorio then occurs. Elijah reproaches Ahab 
for his idolatries and his iniquities, and threatens him with 
God’s anger. The expression of the concluding words, “And 
the Lord shall smite all Israel, as a reed is shaken in the 
water,” is wonderfully fine ; the continuous tremolando of the 
violins on high notes, and the solemn tones of the bass voice 
underneath, denouncing the wickedness of Ahab, have a most 
grand and imposing effect. Jezebel, the Queen, incensed at 
the boldness of Elijah, throws herself upon the people, and 
recounting one by one the offences of the prophet, incites them 
to agree to his destruction. This is expressed in a series of 
accompanied recitatives between Jezebel and the people. The 
contralto solos of the wicked queen and the choral responses 
of her subjects are finely contrasted. The gradual incréase 
of intensity, in the expression of the feelings of vengeance 
generated in the minds of the people by the queen’s words, is 
rendered with graphic power; first the low muttering tones 
with which they exclaim, in answer to Jezebel’s enquiry, 
‘* Have ye not heard he hath prophesied against all Israel” — 
“We heard it with our ears’ —and then the swelling, as of dis- 
tant thunder gradually coming near, with which the words, “He 
shall perish,” are ejaculated, are vivid demonstrations of 
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genius. The Queen's last recitative, ‘‘ So go ye forth and 
seize Elijah,” is wonderfully energetic, and works the people 
up into a frenzy of rage, which is powerfully and terribly 
expressed in a chorus, in E minor, ‘ Woe to him, he shall 
perish,” which climaxes this dramatic and masterly scene. 
This chorus is conceived in the same style as the * Stone him 
to death,” in St. Paul, but much more elaborately developed. 
It begins with a kind of muttering, as of an infuriated crowd 
resolving upon some act of ferocity, and swells suddenly to a 
loud burst, as from a thousand voices. The unison passage at 
the end, ** So go ye forth, seize on him, he shall die,” is awful 
and tremendous. No part of the Elijah is more interesting, 
iore exciting, or more terribly true than the whole of this 
fine scene. 

Obadiah now warns Elijah of his danger, and incites him 
to seek the wilderness for safety, in a tenor recitative, which 
ends with an exquisite phrase of melody on the words, “The 
Lord thy God doth go with thee,” full of consolation and 
promise. Elijah, in a short recitative, consents, and departs 
on his way; but the strength of the prophet fails him—his 
spirits areexhausted, and he longs furdeath. This is musically 
expressed in a song of great intensity and beauty, “It is 
enough, O Lord.” The key is F sharp minor, and the in- 
strumentation is characterised by passionate phrases allotted 
to the violoncellos, which sing throughout the first part, and 
the reprise of the theme, as though in sympathy with the 
prophet’s anguish and distress. There is a second part to 
this song, which is of a more agitated and exciting character ; 
it occurs upon the words, ‘‘I have been very jealous for the 
Lord God of Hosts,” and by the contrast it ensures obviates 
the monotony that might arise from the profound melancholy 
of the first part. This song is built upon nearly the same plan 
as the “ O Lord God have mercy,” in St. Paul, the pathetic 
loveliness of which it emulates, if not surpasses. Angels 
come to comfort Elijah: they tell him to look towards the 
mountains, for the Lord cometh to help him; they reproach 
him for languishing under his trials, and cite God’s watchful- 
ness and unsleeping care for Israel, as an example for the 
prophet to follow. This is comprised in a tenor recitative, 
“‘ See how he sleepeth under a juniper tree ;” a trio of angels, 
in C major, “ Lift thine eyes to the mountains,” for three 
female voices (a soprano and two contraltos), without any 
accompaniments; .and a chorus of angels, in G major, ‘‘ He 
watching over Israel.” The trio is simple and unaffected, 
but not the less captivating. The effect of female voices, 
withcut accompaniments, is most happily calculated, and after 
the gloomy excitement of what has just preceded it, comes 
like the first breath of a fresh breeze on a burning summer 
day, when the sky is as copper—or as the sight of a green tree 
in a desolate waste. The chorus is beautiful beyond all 
possible description. Melody never assumed a mcre enchant- 
ing form, and Harmony never arrayed it in more dazzling 
beauty. The instrumentation is transparently lovely — 
voluptuous as the fragrant breath of the south—soft as the 
gently undulating surface of a peaceful lake, or as the bosom 
of the one beloved, rocking and cradling the melody as a mother 
its child, exciting it with undefinable pleasure, while scarcely 
seeming to disturb itsslumbers. This chorus might be played 
in heaven to the angels, so pure is it, so full of meekness, 
gentleness, and love. Like a maiden that glows and blushes 
as though ashamed. of her own beauty, it unfolds its hidden 
graces with a certain coyness that is more ravishing than all 
the unblushing splendour of the sun, It implores you by its 
beauty, and not strikes you—but you are the easier and 
more surely conquered! (To be concluded in our nest. ) 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue fifth concert took place on Monday night, in the 
presence of a very crowded audience. The programme was 
as follows :— 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in G Minor, Op.59 = - - - Haydn. 
Romanza, “ Ciel che feci,” Signor Salvi (Oberto di 
di St. Bonifazio) - oth’. - Verdi. 
Concerto, Violin, Herr Joachim - - Beethoven, 
Recit. “ Trascorsi é ot Made. Persiani (Inez 
Aria, ‘ Quando il cor,” de Castro) : Persiani. 


Overture, ‘‘ Oberon” - C. M. von Weber, 


PART II. 


Sinfonia in A (No.7) - - - - Beethoven, 
Duetto, “Ah si tu per gl’occhi tuoi,’? Madame 

Persiani and Signor Salvi (Guglielmo Tell) - Rossini. 
Overture, Les Deux Journées - ° - Cherubini. 


Haydn's symphony has not been played for more than ten 
years ; it therefore came out with all the freshness of novelty. 
As a whole it is one of the composer’s inferior works, and 
though a collection would be incomplete without it, it is not 
of sufficient importance to occupy a place in an annual series 
of concerts, during which not more than sixteen symphonies 
can be performed. The first movement, allegro spiritoso, is 
bold and masterly. The themes are short, well contrasted, 
and ably developed. The andante is trivial in construction 
and rococo in style, while its instrumentation is meagre and 
ineffective ; with the exceptions of here and there a phrase or 
two for the oboe, clarionet, and flute, the stringed quartet has 
all the work to do. The minuet is lively enough, and con- 
tains a striking unison passage for the stringed instruments ; 
but the trio, confined chiefly to a common-place flute solo, 
has little or nothing to recommend it. The finale is in the 
rondo form—the subject a jig tune, with no other charac- 
teristic than its extreme vulgarity. Nor is this last-named 
movement remarkable for the scientific treatment which so 
frequently redeems the rondo-finales of Haydn from insipidity. 
A bold progression of harmony, anticipating the first reprise 
of the theme, is the only point worth noting. The exhuma- 
tion of this symphony was very injudicious on the part of the 
directors, who seem bent upon regaling their subscribers with 
the weakest specimens of Haydn’s genius. Haydn wrote 
many symphonies for particular occasions that he would have 
been loth to rest his fame upon, and this and the one in B 
flat (played at the first concert) are among the number. Nor 
did the excellence of the performance excuse the feebleness 
of the composition. Not merely were there many wrong 
notes uncorrected in the parts, but the general character of 
the execution was slovenly and unfinished. The symphony 
was followed by something of a very opposite nature :—the 
magnificent violin concerto of Beethoven, which, as Signor 
Salvi had not arrived to his time, was played before the aria 
of Verdi. Beethoven wrote but one concerto for the violin, 
and even this was originally intended for the pianoforte, and 
was adapted by the composer for the former instrument at the 
instigation of a music-publisher, It is, nevertheless, a noble 
work, and superior to almost anything of the kind that has 
been written. The allegro in D is large, expressive, and 
passionate, and instrumented with as much grandeur and 
variety of effect as most of the symphonies of the master. 
The slow movement is a kind of serenade; the subject, tender 
and soothing, is relieved by an episode, cantabile, of exquisite 
grace and playfulness; the orchestra being employed with the 
utmost fancy aud ingenuity. The theme of the finale, a rondo, 
treated by any other hand than that of Beethoven, would be 
considered ordinary, if not vulgar; but the masterly style in 








which it is developed, the felicity with which it is varied, 
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appearing at every reprise in some new and happier fotm, 
entirely redeems it from common-place. This concerto—like 
the pianoforte concerto in G, played by Dr. Mendelssohn at 
the last concert—should only be attempted by an artist who is 
equally a musician and a finished executant. The general 
complaint that it is not written for the display of the violinist’s 
peculiar powers, abounding rather in passages and fours de 
Jorce than in canto—the latter being principally developed in 
the orchestra—is not altogether without truth. But the 
zealous musician will bear in mind that Beethoven should be 
interpreted at any sacrifice, and that in giving expression to 
his immortal inspirations the egotism of self-display is irrele- 
vant and unartist-like. What Beethoven has written must be 
performed as it is written, and that in faith and humbleness. 
Joseph Joachim is one of those who best understand and most 
willingly accept this condition. He knows and feels that in 
giving a tongue to Beethoven’s thoughts he is glorifying his 
art, and he has too much modesty tu regard himself at such a 
moment, But he has the secret of so interpreting the great 
master as to produce more effect than the most practised per- 
former of fantasias could arrive at in the execution of never- 
so-brilliant and flighty a bravura-piece ; and this he proved 
triumphantly on Monday night. It was a great and noble 
and artistic performance in every respect. To speak of the 
excellencies of the young violinist were to catalogue almost 
all the pérfections that result from long and arduous study, 
facilitated by a rare natural aptitude. The fullness and beauty 
of his tone, the correctness of his method, the rapidity and 
evenness of his scale passages, the sweeping grandeur of his 
arpeggios, the closeness and equality of his shake, the crisp 
lightness and energy of his staccato, and the healthy vigour of 
his style, which lends itself easily and unaffectedly to every 
variety of expression, from the most energetic to the most 
tender, are alike worthy of praise. These were exhibited to 
singular advantage, albeit he had to manifest them on a 
violin (a Guarnerius), which, though sufficiently good for an 


ordinary player, was scarcely capable of resisting the energy of | . 


his attack, or of answering all the exigencies of his tone. His 
cadenzas, of which there were two (in the allegro and the 
Jinale), were admirable as musical conceptions, and astonish- 
ing displays of mechanical force. Formed upon the themes 
of the respective movements in which they were introduced, 
they appeared as natural episodes in the work, rather than as 
superogatory demonstrations of executive skill. The applause 
was warm and frequent without, and at the end quite enthu- 
siastic. Since he last performed this concerto at the Phil- 
harmonic, three years ago, Joachim has made great progress, 
although even then, as a mere child, he caused some of the 
first violinists to tremble for their reputation. How much 
farther he may go it is impossible to guess, for it is not easy 
to put bounds to the aspirations of such extraordinary genius 
and energy. The aria of Verdi, selected by Signor Salvi, 
was that which he sang, four years ago, at the Philharmonic 
concerts. There is some evidence of feeling in the opening 
agilato, and the voice part begins boldly, but it has little else 
to recommend it, and even Signor Salvi’s very refined singing 
hardly succeeded in rendering it effective. We recommend 
the accomplished tenor to seek for a new concert-song, the 
music of Verdi being singularly out of sorts with a programme 
of classical pretensions. The overture to Oberon was bril- 
liantly executed, though we question whether Sig. Costa does 
not carry the meno mosso with which he introduces the second 
subject, beyond the intention of Weber; it is sufficiently 
contrasted in character and notation with the first subject 
‘o save the necessity of so marked a diminution in the 


rapidity of the movement. Madame Persiani, in the recitative 
and aria of Signor Persiani, which is skillfully adapted to set 
off the accomplishments of florid vocalising, displayed the 
wonderful facility in ornament and fieriture, and the variety 
and taste in their employment, for which she is famous, 
winning the most lavish applause. The clarionet obligato 
was admirably played by Mr. Williams. 

The great symphony in A was not interpreted in a style 

worthy either the splendour of the music or the reputation of 
the Philharmonic band. There was a prevalent coarseness 
and uncertainty in the whole performance, that could only 
have arisen from the incompetency of the orchestra, or from 
the conductor’s superficial acquaintance with the score; and 
as it would be treasonable to suppose the former, we have no 
alternative but to attribute the deficiency to the latter. The 
time of the vivace was pretty accurate; but the allegretto, in 
A minor, the trio of the scherzo, in D, and the finale, allegro 
con brio, were all taken so manifestly too slow as to damage 
the general effect, and induce longueur in a work that is 
intrinsically one flash cf brilliant genius from the first bar to 
the last. The mistakes and carelessness of some of the prin- 
cipal wind instruments were also painfully and constantly 
remarkable, and though these could hardly be cited as argu- 
ments against the conductor’s skill, they were not calculated 
to strengthen his boasted reputation as a disciplinarian. From 
its grandeur, beauty, and importance, the symphony in A 
should have been the chief point of interest in the concert, 
but as matters went, it lost half its significancy. The clever 
duet of Rossini was finely sung by Madame Persiani and 
Signor Salvi, but its place is the stage, not the concert-room. 
Cherubini’s overture, perhaps his orchestral master-piece, was 
entirely ruined by the unusually slow pace at which it was 
taken. The score demands an allegro molto, but Signor Costa 
overlooked the affretando which leads, by a succession of 
chords, into the second movement, and it was half over before 
an approach to the proper time had been accomplished. 
On the whole this concert was of a very average quality. 
There was only one novelty, and that by no means an interest- 
ing one. There was the old mistake of giving two lengthy 
pieces by one composer, whose music thereby occupied a good 
half of the evening. The two overtures have been hacknied 
until even the Philharmonic subscribers are tired of them, as 
was sufficiently evident in the Oberon failing, for the first 
time in our remembrance, to obtain an encore. The vocal 
music was decidedly mediocre, and entirely out of character 
with the principles that should regulate the Philharmonic 
selections ; and the generai inefficiency of the execution threw 
an unusual coldness over the whole proceedings. The repeti- 
tion of the minuet and trio, in Haydn's symphony, was quite: a 
volunteer on the part of the conductor, since there was cer- 
tainly no demand for it. The one redeeming point, however, 
was young Joseph Joachim’s performance of Beethoven's 
violin concerto, and that was enough to make amends for 
even a greater number of defects than we have felt it our duty 
to notice in the general character of Monday night's per- 
formance. 





THE AFFINITIES, 
From the German of Githe. 
Continued from page 297. 

PART I1.—CHAPTER XIV. 


Sur hastens to the new building, she cal!s the surgeon, she gives 
him the child. This man, who is prepared for all emergencies, 





treats the delicate corpse step by step in the ordinary way. Ottilia 
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assists him in everything ; she makes, she brings, she tends, as if 
indeed she were wandering in another world, for the greatest un- 
happiness, as well as the greatest happiness changes the aspect of 
every object, and it is only when, after going through se trial, 
the good man shakes his head, thus silently answering her hoping 
questions, and then replies with a soft “no,” that she quits 
Charlotte’s bedchamber in which all this has taken place, and she 
has scarcely entered the sitting-room, than being unable to reach 
the sofa, she falls exhausted with her face upon the carpet. 

At this moment they hear Charlotte arrive. The surgeon 
urgently implores the by-standers to remain behind—he will meet 
her and prepare her, but she already enters the room. She finds 
Oitilia on the floor, and a girl belonging to the house hastens to 
her, crying aud weeping. The surgeon comes in, and she learns 
all at once. But should she at the same time also give up every 
hope! The experienced, accomplished, skilful man only regrets 
that she may not see the child ; he retires that he may delude her 
with new preparations. She has seated herself on her sofa, Ottilia 
is still lying on the ground, but raised against her friend’s knee, 
upon which her beautiful head has sunk. The medical friend is 
going backwards and forwards; he seems to busy himself about 
the child, but is really busying himself about the ladies. Thus 
midnight arrives, the death-like stillness becomes deeper and 
deeper ; Charlotte no longer conceals from herself the fact, that the 
child will not again return to life,ske desires to see it. It has been 
recently wrapped up in warm woollen cloths, and laid in a basket, 
which is placed by Charlotte on the sofa. Only the face is left 
uncovered, and it lies quiet and beautiful. 

The village was soon ina state of excitement on account of the 
accident, and the news had travelled at once as far as the inn. The 
Major had taken the well-known roads, he went round the house, 
and by stopping a servant who was running to fetch something 
from the adjoining building, he obtained nearer intelligence, and 
had the surgeon called. He came, surprised at the appearance of 
his old patron, informed him of the present position of affairs, and 
undertook to prepare Charlotte for an interview. He then went in, 
began a misleading conversation, and conducted the imagination 
from one subject to another, until at last he made present to 
Charlotte her friend, his certain sympathy, and his proximity to her 
mind and feelings, which he soon transferred into a real proximity. 
She learned in fact that her friend was standing at the door, that 
he knew all, and wished to be admitted. 

The Major entered, and Charlotte greeted him with a melancholy 
smile. He stood before her. She raised the green silk coverlet 
which concealed the corpse, and by the dim light of a taper, he 
saw, not without an inward shudder, his lifeless resemblance. 
Charlotte pointed to a chair, and thus they sat through the night 
opposite to each other. Ottilia still lay gently on Charlotte’s knees ; 
she breathed softly, she slept, or seemed to sleep. 

The morning dawned, the candle went out, both the friends 
appeared to wake from a heavy dream. Charlotte looked at the 
Major and said, composedly, ‘* Explain to me, my friend, by what 
dispensation do you come here to take part in this scene of woe ?” 

“ This,” answered the Major, quite softly, as she had questioned 
him—as if she had been unwilling to wake Ottilia—“ This is not 
the time and place to keep back, make introductions and approach 
gently. ‘The position in which I find you is so monstrous, that even 
the important matter about which I came, loses its value in 
comparison. 

He then confessed to her, quite calmly and plainly, the object 
which Edward had in sending him; the object of his coming, so 
far as his own free will and interest were concerned. He stated 
both very gently, but quite openly. Charlotte heard with patience, 
and seemed neither to be astonished nor indignant. 

When the Major had finished, Charlotte answered in a voice so 
soft that he was forced to draw his chair nearer: “1 have never 
found ned in a case like this, but in similar cases I have always 
asked, ‘ how will it be to morrow?’” 1 feel clearly that the fate 
of many is now placed in my hands, and what I have to do is 
beyond a doubt, and may be soon expressed. I consent to the 
separation. I should have resolved upon it earlier ; by my own 
delay and resistance I have killed the child. There are some things 
which destiny obstinately purposes. In vain is it that reason and 
virtue, duty, and all that is sacred, place themselves in its way ; 





something shall happen which is right to destiny and not to us, and 
thus at last it carries its point, let us conduct ourselves as we may. 

“ But what am I saying! Destiny is really bringing forward 
once more my own wish, my own plan, against which I have 
inconsiderately acted. Have I not myself already looked upon 
Ottilia and Edward as the most suitable pair? Have I not myself 
tried to bring them close together? Were not you yourself m 
friend, acquainted with this plan? And why could I not distinguish 
the caprice of a man from genuine love ? Why did I take his hand, 
when as amere friend [ could have made him and another wife 
happy? And only look upon this unhappy slumbering girl! I 
tremble to think of the moment when she will awaken into con- 
sciousness from her half-deadly sleep. How can she live, how 
can she console herself, if she cannot hope by her love to compensate 
Edward for that, of which as an instrument of the most wondrous 
chance, she has deprived him? And she can restore him all, through 
the affection and passion with which she loves him. Iflove is able 
to endure all, much more is it able to compensate for all. I must 
not be thought of at the present moment. 

“ Retire quietly, dear Major; tell Edward that I consent to the 
separation, that I leave it to him, you, and Mittler, to conduct the 
whole affair; that I am unconcerned about my future situation, and 
can be so in every sense. I will sign any document that is brought 
to me, only do not let me be asked to co-operate, reflect, or 
advise.” 

The Major rose, she extended to him her hand over Ottilia, He 
pressed his lips against that dear hand. ‘ And for me—what may 
I hope ?” he softly whispered. 

“ Let me still owe you an answer,” replied Charlotte. “We 
have not deserved to be unhappy ; but neither have we merited to 
be happy together.” 

The Major withdrew, deeply pitying Charlotte in his heart, 
without however being able to feel compassion for the poor 
departed child. Such a sacrifice seemed to him necessary for the 
general ws 2pm of all, He imagined Ottilia with a child of her 
own upon her arm as the most perfect compensation for that of 
which she had deprived Edward ; he imagined himself with a son 
upon his knee, who would bear his likeness with more right than 
the departed one. 

These flattering hopes and images passed before the mind of the 
Major, when on :his way back to the inn he found Edward, who 
had been expecting him all night in the open air, as no signal by 
fire, no thundering report, had announced to him a fortunate result. 
Edward already knew of the misfortune, and he also, instead of 
pitying the poor creature, looked upon the event—without however 
confessing it to himself, as a dispensation, by which every obstacle to 
his happiness was at once removed. He easily allowed himself to 
be persuaded by the Major, who had speedily communicated to 
him his wife’s resolution, to return again to the village, and then 
to the little town, where they might consider and commence what 
was immediately necessary. 

Charlotte, after the Major had quitted her, sat only a few minutes 
absorbed in her meditations, when Oitilia rose and gazed on her 
with widely opened eyes, First she raised herself from the lap, 
then from the ground, and stood before Charlotte. 

“ For the second time,” thus the noble girl began with an un- 
conquerable graceful seriousness—“ for the second time, the same 
thing has befallen me. You once told me, that men often in the 
course of their lives meet something similar in a similar way, and 
always in moments of importance. I now find the remark true, and 
am compelled to make you a confession. Shortly after my mother’s 
death, I, as a little child, had moved my stool close to you; you 
sat on the sofa as you do now; my head lay on your knees; I 
was not asleep, I was not awake, 1 was dozing. I heard all that 
took place around me, conversation especially, very plainly, and 
yet I could not move, could not utter a word, and even if I had 
wished it, could not indicate that I felt conscious of myself. You 
then talked with a female friend about me, you pitied my fate, as 
being left a po orphan in the world, you pictured my dependant 

osition, and showed what dangers might surround me, if some 
ortunate star did not watch over me. I understood well and 


accurately, perhaps too rigidly, all that you seemed to desire for 
me, and to require from me. 
I made for myself laws on this matter. 


According to my own limited views, 
According to these I lon 
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lived, according to these I regulated what I should do and what I 
should leave undone, at the time when you loved me, took care of 
me, bse received me into your house, and even some time after- 
wards. 

“ But I have stepped out of my path, I have broken my laws, 
J have even lost the feeling for them, and after a frightful event you 
again enlighten me as to my position, which is sadder than the first 


one. Resting in your lap, half lifeless, and as if from another 
world, I again hear your soft voice over my ear; I learn how 
appearances stand with respect to myself; but, as formerly, so on 
this occasion also, have I in my half-deadly sleep, prescibed for 
myself a new course. 

“ [ have come to a resolution as 1 did then, and that which I 
haye resolved upon, you shall hear at once. I will never be 
Edward’s! In a frightful manner has God revealed to me the crime 
in which I am involved. I will atone for it, and let no one think 
to move me from my design. According to this intention, my 
dearest, my best friend, take your measures. Let the Major return, 
write to him that no steps have been taken. How painful was it to 
me that I could not stir as he departed! I wished to spring up, to 
ery out, that you should not dismiss him with such impious hopes.” 

Charlotte perceived Ottilia’s situation, and felt for it, but she 
hoped by time and representation to prevail over her in some 
degree. But when she uttered some words which pointed to a 
future, to an alleviation of the pain, to hope, Ottilia with ele- 
vation cried : “ No, seek not to move me, to deceive me! At the 
moment when I learn that you have consented to the separation, I 
will atone in the same lake for my offence—for my crime.” 


(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 





SONNET. 
No. XXXIV, 


Never look coldly on me, never give 
One single glance that aught but fondness tells ; 
Thinking thou lov’st me less, my bosom swells 

With such wild anguish, that I dread to live; 

And when another day arrives, I grieve 
To think that fate my bleeding heart compels 
To linger here—that still on earth it dwells 

Where I must curse each hour that I receive. 

One frown from thee, love, makes the whole world dreary. 
And whatsoe’er I do, where’er I go 
There is no respite for the inward strife ; 

Until at last my tortured soul grows weary 
And asks why it should bear this weight of woe.— 
Oh, smile, if thou would’st have me prize my life—N. D. 





LINDA Di CHAMOUNI! IN DUBLIN. 
(Eatract from our Correspondent’ s Leiler.) 


Linda di Chamouni was composed for the Court theatre at 
Vienna in 1841. Anxious to obtain the lucrative and high 
post of Maestro di Capella, and composer of the private 
concerts of the Emperor Ferdinand the First, Donizetti dedi- 
a ted more time and care than usual to the composition of 
_ finda; and certainly no work of his, not even the Favorita, 

exhibits more recherché, elaborate, and classical harmonies, 
happier melodies, or more rich orchestral combinations. The 
opera is altogether worthy of the best living composer. 

The adaptation of Linda di Chamouni to the English stage 
is excellently done. The poetry is sparkling and finished, 
and the dialogue neat and smart. It is certainly one of the 
best, if not the best, of our operatic translations. The story is 
told in the English version with simplicity and perspicuity, 
and is exceedingly interesting. The part of Linda is certainly 

de. Bishop’s happiest effort. The Dublin journals have 
been highly laudatory in their criticisms on the acting and 
singing of the fair cantatrice, but not one of them is a jot too 


eulogistic. Take the Freeman’s Journal, for instance, which 
appears to me to say nothing but what is conscientiously true : 


“The second representation of the Linda di Chamouni, last night, 
proved more triumphant even than the first. We have now no hesitation 
in saying that it is far the most beautiful and most successful opera 
which has been produced in Dublin for manya long day. It includes in 
its score a greater number of original and attractive melodies and con- 
certed pieces than almost any of the modern operas. The first act. is 
full of the purest and most delicious melodies. In the second there is 
also abounding richness—its finale particularly, as sung by Madame 
Bishop, is one of the greatest vocal triumphs we have ever listened to; 
the finale of the last act, though not so magnificent a composition, was 
even more wonderful as a triumph of vocal skill. In it Madame Bishop 
played with all the difficulties of her art, the marvellous flexibility of 
her voice enabling her to lavish the most profuse ornament. The audience 
seemed positively astounded, and would not be content without a repe- 
tition ; to their unanimous call Madame Bishop cheerfully responded a 
compliance, which those who witnessed the arduous nature of the per- 
formance of Linda must have gratefully appreciated.” 


No doubt you will, ere long, have an opportunity of judging 
for yourself of Madame Bishop’s exquisitely truthful delinea- 
tion of the gentle Swiss peasant-girl ; for the London managers 
will jump at the opportunity afforded them of presenting the 
public with so admirable an adaptation of a most pleasing 
drama, and such delicious music, interpreted by so great an 
artist, as Madame Bishop, Till which time, I leave you to your 
anticipations. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE® 
(To the Editor of “‘ The Musical World-’’) 


S1r,—I observe, in a late number of The Musical World, a paragraph 
headed, ‘‘ Church Music;” reflecting great credit on Mr. Surman, the 
conductor of the Harmonic Society, (meaning the Sacred Harmonic 
Society), for having introduced at Trinity Church, Gray’s Inn Road, a 
long wished for alteration in the manner of performing the service, 
which entitles him to the thanks of the congregation and the gratitude 
of the parish. 1am at aloss to understand the meaning of the word 
grotesque, as applied to the poor charity boys; and, in fact, the meaning 
of the whole of the last five lines of the paragraph is obscure; but, what 
I would condemn, sir, is the practice of turning a church into a concert 
room, as is the case in this Jong wished for (?) alteration. I am the last 
to condemn, and, on the contrary, have always upheld the proper ine 
tro uction of music into our church service; as, for instance, in the 
manner in which it has been lately done by Mr. Henry Smart, at his 
church in Old Street; but, when Mr. Surman, engages some of 
our principal singers to exhibit them on a Sunday evening, advertises 
these engagements, with a programme of the performances, canvasses 
for subscriptions from those attending, and solicits contributions, at 
the foot of a printed notice at the doors, I think it my duty to lift up 
a voice against this desecration of the Lord’s Temple. If Dr. Worthing- 
ton pleases to engage Mr. Surman, there can be no objection; but he 
has no right to give Mr. Surman a carte-blanche to do what he pleases 
in a church consecrated only for holy purposes.—Yours, most obediently. 

London, April 28, 1847. Puit-HyMnos. 


(To the Editor of “‘ The Musical World.”) 


Dear Sir,—It is with much pleasure, I perceive, you have commenced 
your promised elaborate analysis of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” Of 
ali things ever published in The Musical World 1 never read anything 
with so much interest as those occasional criticisms of the great works 
of our greatest masters with which we have often been favoured, and, if 
it is not inconsistent with the plan of your work, I should esteem it a 
great obligation if you would give us a similar eriticism on each of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies. 1 know that doing so, would oblige more 
than one of your readers in this place—a place, where, notwithstanding 
its proximity to London, not one of Beethoven’s Symphonies has ever 
been performed. We have had Jullien here once, who gave us the 
Rustic Dance and the Storm from the Pastoral symphony, and that is all 
that has ever been performed here, if I except some little performance 
of parts of one or two of the others, arranged as septets. If it be too 
much to ask for an analysis of each symphony, perhaps you would not 
object to favour us with an examination of the Pastoral. I have been 





an amateur for some years, yet, I blush to say, my principal acquaintance 
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with those magnificent works has been made through the medium of 

pianoforte arrangements. One cannot always come to London to 

hear a great work, and, es that is the only chance have of doing so, I 

regret to say, I have made much less acquaintance with the masterpieces 

of art than | could wish. Begging you to excuse my troubling you with 

these remarks.—I am, sir, yours obediently,—A Constant READER. 
Reading, April 29, 1847. 





REVIEWS ON MUSIC. 


“Deux Valses, et une Polka,’’ for the Pianoforie, by MapemoisELLx 
HorrENBERGER.— Published for the Authoress, 19, Portsea Ptace, 
Connaught Square. 

Of the two waltzes, to which the fair authoress gives the names 
of “ La Coquette,” and “ The Arabella,” we can speak most 
favourably. The Coquette is, perhaps, the most pleasing of the 
two. They are both pretty and neatly written. The Polka, 
called the Virag, is better still, and is new. The theme is well 
handled throughout, and is capitally varied. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Frencu Prays.—There has been little novelty this week. 
Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr, Le Mari d la Campagne, and Le 
Medecin Malgré Lui, have formed the principal attractions, 
the first of these pieces was noticed by us at some length last 
week ; as regards the second, we may venture to assert, that it 
is one of the best plays producod on the modern stage ; 
besides the great moral lesson inculcated in it, it contains 
much wit in the dialogue, and is withal, so neatly constructed 
and characteristic, that a frequent repetition of it is, by no 
means, tiresome, and is even desirable to arrive at a proper 
appreciation of its intrinsic merit. We may, however, be 
allowed one observation, namely :—that one of the principal 
characters is rather too palpabla a plagiarism of our old friend 
Tartuffe, modernized to suit the exigencies of the age. This 
being admitted, for conscience sake, we give our unqualified 
praise to all the remainder. Madame Colombet, actuated by 
her worthy mother—such mothers being not unfrequently a 
reality, as mauy husbands can testify—makes her husband 


- miserable at home by her excessive austerity ; she loves him, 


but thinks it sinful to let him know it. Ofcourse this is done 
at the instigation of the bon Monsieur Matthieu, a modern 
Tartuffe, who eats large quantities of fricandeau for supper 
and swallows six glasses of eau sacrée. Our poor Colombet, 
who is of an easy nature, and hates quarrelling above all 
things, puts up with the infliction; and, on pretence of going 
into the country, sets up as a bachelor, and frequents balls 
and suppers. At one of these he is discovered by his wife 
and mother-in-law; but the timely arrival of his friend 
César; brings about a revolution he makes him assert his 
rights, reconciles the husband and wife, brings over the latter 
to less austere principles, and, finally, turns the mother-in-law 
and the excellent Monsieur Matthieu out of doors, The 
piece was carefully played by all, and admirably so by 
Mesdemoiselles Denain and Duverger, and by Messieurs 
Cartigny and Regnier. The latter more particularly kept the 
house in a continual roar during the second act and the latter 
part of the third. Tbe meeting between him and his friend, 
César, in the first act, when they talk over the follies of former 
times, forgetful that the excellent Monsieur Matthieu is 
present, was admirably done, M. Cartigny looking over his 
spectacles at them ; and such a look ! It petrifies poor Colombet 
when, in the midst of his merriment, he happens to meet it. 
The meeting of Colombet and his wife, and afterwards his 
mother-in-law, at the house of a certain widow, of the name 
of Madame de Rohan, to whom he had been paying his 





court, when it comes out that he isto be married to her, and 
his excessive joviality suddenly turned into melancholy, were 
ludicrous in the extreme, and admirably managed. Then, 
again, the last scene, where Colombet asserts his inde- 
pendence, backed up by his friend, César, elicited roars of 
laughter and applause. Monsieur Reignier, whose Southern 
accent (we think he must be from Marseilles, at any rate, 
from the South of France), is rather favourable than other- 
wise to the parts which he usually undertakes, confirmed us 
in the opinion we have already given of him. Mademoiselle 
Denain, also, gives us no cause to retract the excellent opinion 
we had formed of her; she is remarkably lady-like, and her 
pronunciation of French is a study fur tyros in that language. 
Her exceedingly handsome person enhances the charm of her 
intelligent and refined performance. Mdlle. Denain is a most 
valuable acquisition to Mr. Mitchell’s troupe, and is already 
in high favor with his fashionable habitués. Madame Grassau 
was good in the part of the mother-in-law, and M. Cartigny 
admirable in the modern Tartuffe. The other parts, played 
by Mesdemoiselles Duverger and Vallée, and by Messrs. 
Langeval and Bérou, deserve our warmest ‘commendation. 
No one is more agreeable and effective than the pretty and 
lively Mdlle Vallée in parts like the one allotted to her in this 
clever eomedy. The Médecin Malgré Lui, known in Eng- 
lish by the title of The Mock Doctor, was given on Wed- 
nesday, M. Regnier playing the part of Sganarelle, with much 
applause. We must not omit to mention that Her Majesty 
was present on Monday, and seemed fully to enjoy the perplex- 
ities of the worthy Colombet. 





JULES SCHULHOFF. 


This celebrated pianist and composer has lately arrived in 
London from Prague, and has brought with him, or more 
properly, sent before him, a great name. M. Schulhoff per- 
formed for the first time before a British audience, at Madame 
Puzzi’s concert yesterday, and was at once recognised as a 
first-rate pianist. His performance is distinguished by 
remarkable brilliancy of tone, immense facility of execution, 
and an intuitive conception of the beauties of the work he 
interprets, which serves to exhibit his taste and judgment in 
a remarkable manner. As a composer, M. Jules Schulhoff 
has obtained a considerable reputation on the continent. Our 
excellent friends, the Messrs. Cocks and the Messrs. Wessel, 
have severally transmitted to us sundry works of the 
celebrated pianist, which we shall review and consider care- 
fully next week. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Dowizett1’s opera seria, Maria di Rohan, was brought out, 
for the first time in this country, on Saturday last. This opera 
was chosen for a double purpose, independent of its intrinsic 
merits :—first, to introduce Madame Ronconi to the subscri- 
bers of the Royal Italian Opera and the public ; secondly, to 
exhibit Signor Ronconi in one of his greatest parts. The 
general cast was admirable, and was as follows :— 

Maria di Rohan Mapame Roncont, 


Ricardo, (Count cf Chalais) Signor SALv1, 
Armanda di Gondi BPE tee P MapemorseLLe ALBONI, 
De Fiesque ° ° 5 ° Sicnor Po.ionini, 
Enrico (Duke of Chevreuse) ° S1cgNor Ronconi. 


Maria di Rohan is one of Donizetti's latest works, written 
some five years since, but is certainly not one of his most 
meritorious. The story, which is powerfully dramatic, is con- 
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_ structed indifferently for lyric exhibition. In this work we 
find no single sustained concerted morceau, and no chorus of 
moment, whereby the opera loses considerably in its im- 
portance. Donizetti is reported to have written Maria de 

_ Rohan with excceding care. We give little credit to the re- 
port. The opera certainly boasts of a regularly constructed 
overture, and this tells something in favour of rumour, since 
the composer seldom hazards a work of this kind: but then, 
the overture itself is such as the maestro might be supposed 
to bave improvised, and there are unmistakeable indications 
throughout the opera of hasty and careless writing. Maria di 
Rohan, in our estimation, may be ranked among Donizetti's 
weakest productions. The hand of the prolific master is, 
however, oceasionally apparent. The ballata in the first act, 
“Per non istare,” sung by Gondi, is assuredly the offspring 
of one of the composer’s very happiest moments of in- 
spiration. The aria in the second act, “‘ Ion leggero nel 
amore,” also sung by Gondi, is hardly less beautiful. The 
supplication-song of Chalais in the second act, and the duet 
in the last act, between Chalais and Maria, are entitled to 
great praise for their passionate expression and dramatic 
feeling. With these exceptions, we remember nothing worthy 
of particular notice in Maria di Rohan. Certainly an opera 
of this kind should be granted more than one hearing to entitle 
the critic to proffer a well-grounded vpinion on its merits; 
but, as we paid all the attention in our power to catch the 
music ; and, as the opera has now been postponed, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Madame Ronconi; and, as 
our paper comes out on Saturday, and, as we bring every 
novelty of the Royal Italian Opera under our weekly notice, 
we concluded it was better to give a candid opinion on its 
first production, than to wait for a second hearing and deprive 
our readers of an anticipated critique. The story of Maria 
di Rohan is of French. extraction, and is familiar to the 
frequenters of the St. James’s Theatre. It is founded on the 
drama, Un Duel sous Richelieu. The plot is simple, and may 
be thus told :— 

Maria, Countess of Rohan, has loved and been loved by 
Count Chalais. Their union is interrupted, and Maria marries 
privily the Duke of Chevreuse, being forced, or instigated 
thereto, by reasons which do not appear in the operatic version. 
Chevreuse has killed the nephew of Cardinal Richelieu in a 
duel, and conceals himself to evade the vengeance of the 
minister. Chalais, at Maria’s entreaty, ard still innocent of 
her marriage, obtains a pardon for Chevreuse, and the latter, 
thereupon, declares his marriage with Maria. Chalais is in- 
furiated, but conceals his rage, and, as a sort of escape-valve 
for his frenzy, quarrels with Amanda di Gondi, a young 
courtier, and challenges him to single combat. The challenge 
is accepted, and the hour signified. Chevreuse volunteers to 
become the second of Chalais. Maria, who, despite the 
nuptial tie, nourishes a passion for Chalais, having gained 
intelligence of the intended meeting, flies to him to urge him to 
forego the duel. While she is pleading with him, the husband 
enters, and Chalais conceals his mistress in a closet. This is 
certainly no tragic situation, more especially as nothing arises 
from it, the three being left, at the end, in precisely the same 
circumstances, with regard to the audience, as before the duke 
entered. When the husband departs, Maria is still seen 
pleading with Chalais to forego the combat. We see no 
possible motive for bringing Chevreuse on in this scene, 
except for the mere purpose of affording the foolish husband 
and shameless lover an opportunity of singing an obstreperous 
duet. Maria at last prevails on Chalais to stay at home, and 





lay aside the weapons of his honour for those of Master Dan 





Cupid. Previous to the coming of Maria, Chalais had written 
a letter to his mistress, which, with her portrait, he had en- 
closed in a packet, to be delivered to her-in case he should 
fall. Chevreuse, meanwhile, goes to the field of combat, and 
as his principal does not arrive, Irish like, takes up the 
cudgels, alias sword, for his friend, and receives a wound in 
the sword-arm from Amanda di Gondi. In the last act, 
Chalais comes under the ban of Richelieu’s displeasure, and 
plays another game of hide-and-seek with the wily minister. 
The duke, anxious for his false friend, contrives a means for 
his escape. Chalais departs, urging Maria to fly with him, 
and vows that unless she will follow him to a certain place 
before the clock strikes the next hour, he will return and die 
at her feet. Now comes the moment of retribution for the 
guilty lovers. Richelieu, suspecting the Count of treasonable 
purposes, dispatches a guard of archers to his house, who, in 
rummaging his papers, discover the packet addressed to 
Maria, and bring it to the cardinal. Richelieu, having 
perused it, sends it to Chevreuse, who becomes distracted at 
the perfidy of his wife and friend. He threatens to kill her, 
but relents, when Chalais arrives, anda scene of terror 
ensues. The Duke snatches two pistols from the table, and 
calls on the Count to render him instant satisfaction. Chalais, 
seeing all is lost, seizes one of the pistols, rushes into an 
adjoining apartment, followed by the duke. They fight: 
Chalaisis killed. The duke re-enters, Maria falls senseless to 
the ground, the royal archers arrive, and the curtain falls on 
a dramatic tableau. Such a subject, it will be seen at once, 

does not present a very happy vehicle for music. There are, 
nevertheless, situations in the opera that demand, in the 
artists, dramatic powers of the highest order, and, in these 
situations, the vocalists of Tuesday evening, left nothing to 
be desired. Madame Ronconi, who made her first appearance 
on Tuesday, had previously appeared, some ten years since at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. She is an intelligent artist, both as 
singer and actress, but unfortunately laboured under a severe 
cold, and was consequently heard to great disadvantage. We 
understand her singing at rehearsal was far superior to that of 
her evening’s performance ; for which reason we do not feel 

ourselves justly warranted in discussing the fair debutante’s 

merits at any length. That she is a good musician and clever 

actress is evident; and, we have no doubt, that she will, ulti- 

timately, prove a useful and worthy member of the company 

of which she forms an item. Salvi acted with great ability and 

sang most beautifully. His artistic vocalisation of the prayed 

in the second act won him an enthusiastic encore, and her 
obtained great applause in his portion of the stormy scenes 

in the Jast act. Mademoiselle Alboni gained another ovation 

on Tuesday night. Her singing of the dallata, in the first 
scene, was absolutely faultless. She roused her auditors to a 
state of excitement, seldom witnessed at the Royal Italian 
Opera, and this was accomplished almost without an effort. 
The extreme purity and delicious quality of voice, the chaste- 
ness, grace, and exquisite finish, exhibited in the simple and 
quaint ballad, could not fail of impressing any audience with 
enthusiastic emotion. She was encored in a perfect tornado 
of applause. The same words apply to the fair contralto’s 
singing of “ Per non istare,” in the second act, also up- 
roariously encored. In the part of Armanda di Gondi, Malle. 
Alboni exhibited comic powers of much excellence, for which 
we had given her little credit, and obtained as much applause 
in her acting as in her singing. In the character of Enrico, 
Duke of Chevreuse, Signor Ronconi upheld his name and 
fame as one of the very greatest operatic singers of the age. 
Indeed, we should accord him the very highest place among 
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dramatic singers, so long awarded him on the continent, did 
we not reckon fine quality of voice as one of the essentials of 
dramatic singing. Signor Ronconi’s voice is hard and guttural 
and possesses little of that charm, peculiar, with some 
exceptions, to Italian vocalists, It has, however, great 
power, and is as available in the upper register as any 
barytone we know. This hard organ the artist manages, 
occasionally, with fine effect, andin the mezza voce he is heard 
to singular advantage. When singing thus the tones of his 
voice sound like those of a tenor, a peculiarity we have not 
observed in any other barytone. As an actor we cannot confer 
too much praise on Signor Ronconi. Here he is truly great. 
Possessed of power, energy, intense feeling, fine dramatic 
conception, and keen judgment, he adapts himself to the 
delineation of the higher passions with a life-like earnestness 
hardly to be described in words. The great tragic artist is 
perceptible in every look and motion, and every shade of 
feeling is depicted with powerful truth. In the entire of 
the last act Signor Ronconi’s acting was beyond praise. We 
have hardly ever witnessed on the stage, anything more 
terribly real than the scene with his wife after he discovers 
her perfidy, and the fiendish ery of exultation that escaped his 
lips when he finds Chalais within his grasp, was so fearfully 
natural, that it went like an electric shock through the whole 
house. One universal shout of astonishment and delight 
greeted this artistic display. Nor must we omit todo fulljustice 
to Signor Ronconi’s singing. In one morceau, which he gave 
with prodigious effect, he was encored, and afterwards re- 
called twice. A greater triumph it was hardly possible to 
achieve, The scenery and mise en scene were excellent, and 
the dresses extremely splendid. The choruses were good, but 
had not much to try them. The band was hardly so irre- 
proachable in Maria di Rohan as it was in the previous operas 
produced at this establishment. Another performance will, 
no doubt, set matters right, and exhibit Signor Costa’s 
orchestra in its wonted perfection. 

After the opera, the divertissement, La Bouquetitre de 
Venise, was repeated, in which was introduced, for the first 
time, a pas de deux, by Mademoiselles Fanny Elssler and 
Dumilatre. This was no other than the favourite Spanish 
dance, La Gitana, doubled for the fair danseuses. The dance 
was received with great favour, and though it was the last 
performance of the evening, it produced a furore and was 
encored with tremendous acclamations, the enraptured spec- 
tators waiting, to a single individual, to catch the last twinkle 
of the all-gracious Fanny's feet, and the last pose of the 
elegant Dumilatre. It was a sight to win all gaze that way, 
to behold the two artists, in their various styles, perform the 
same steps, and go through the same evolutions. Now the 
eye rested on the Juno-like suavity of Fanny Elssler’s move- 
ments; and, anon, the Sylph-like attitudes of Dumilatre, 
rivetted the attention. Now Fanny tossed her head proudly 
as an Andalusian barb, and seemed to tread the earth as 
conscious of supremacy; and, again, Dumilatre sailed onwards, 
like a Swan of Cynthia, winning her way by graceful un- 
dulations. The pas de deux was by far the most excellent 
production of the ballet department since the opening of the 
Royal Italian Opera, and will, no doubt, be repeated for many 
many nights, with the same effect. F 

On Tuesday, in consequence of the continued indisposition 
of Madame Ronconi, Maria di Rohan was postponed until 
further notice, and Sonnambula was performed instead, with 
Madame Persiani, Mademoiselle Corbari, Mario, and Tam- 
burini, in the principal characters. La Bouquetiere de Venise 
followed, in which Mdlles. Fanny Elssler and Dumilatie 








again enraptured the spectators with the pas de deux produced 
on Saturday. 

On Thursday the Elisir d’ Amore was produced, for the 
first time, very strongly cast. Persiani played Adina; Salvi, 
Nemoriro: Rovere, Duleamara; and Tamburini, Beleore. 
Persiani was not in such fine voice as we have heard her. 
She played, however, most charmingly, and, in several in- 
stances, sang with her usual brilliancy. Salvi was excellent 
in Nemorino. He gave all the music with the greatest taste 
and nicest finish. In the beautiful aria, ** Una fartiva lagrima,” 
he was encored with universal acclamations. Tamburini is by 
far the best Belcore we ever saw. Indeed, it is hazardous, for 
any Dulcamara—except ONE—to come in contact with him 
in this opera. He is so full of whim and drollery, whether 
he be singing, or unoccupied in the dialogue, or music, that 
he elicits laughter the whole time he is on the stage, and 
seems to hold every eye fixed upon him. His giving the 
word of command to the soldiers in English had a vety 
laughable effect, The singing of this artist, in Beleore, was 
no less admirable than his acting. Of Rovere, we have far 
higher opinions, since we have seen his Dulcamara. If he 
possesses not any of that rich, unctuous humour, we have 
been accustomed to witness in the great artist who has iden- 
tified himself with this character, he is vivacious and 
bustling, and his singing is highly artistic. Signor Rovere 
was admirable all through the first scene, and in the duet with 
Adina in the second act he proved himself a first-rate comic 
actor and buffo singer. He caused immense laughter, and 
received great applause in the course of the performance. 
The opera was carefully done, the chorus being excellent. 
The new scenery was beautiful. After the Elisir, a selection 
from Semiramide was performed, embracing the grand duet, 
Se la vita,” for Grisi and Tamburini; the aria, ‘* Il si bar- 
bara,” for Alboni, and the duet, “ Ebben a te ferisci,” for 
Grisi and Alboni. This portion was the most acceptable of 
the evening’s entertainments. The duet, * Se la vita,” Was 
magnificently given by Grisi and Tamburini, the execution 
of which won a unanimous re-call from all parts of the house. 
We never heard the Divd sing more exquisitely: Alboni was 
likewise in splendid voice, and sang with all that miraculous 
charm that touches every heart that comes within its sway. 
The Bouguetiere de Venise followed, in which Fanny Elssler 
introduced the cachucha, and won a new triumph, and the 
performances concluded with an extract from La Reine des 
Fees, for Dumilatre. The last act of Puritani was atinounced, 
but the selections from Semiramide were substituted in con- 
sequence of the sudden indisposition of Signor Mario. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday, Roberto il Diavolo was given for the third 
time. Madlle. Jenny Lind’s performance justified all we had 
advanced in favour of the two first representations. The band 
and orchestra were greatly improved—Balfe had moulded 
them into something like the proper shape—and the principal 
singers were also much better. Staudigl was very grand in 
Bertram, and Gardoni charmingly natural and unaffected in 
Raimbert. In regard to Fraschini, we suspect that it is 
nothing more than his Neapolitan sluggishness of temperament 
that prevents him from doing justice to Robert, a part for 
which nature has singularly gifted him. He has a noble 
voice, can sing with infinite spirit, and act as well as most 
Italian singers (better than many)—what then, but sheer 
apathy and indolence prevents him from placing these enviable 
qualities in request when he has so good an occasion to win 
honour and fame by their demonstration? Madame Castellan 
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was in better yoice, ard sang the airs of Isabelle much better 
than before. Her “Robert” was highly expressive and 
graceful, if not as intensely passionate as the theme and its 
musical illustration would suggest. Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 
was honoured with the same enthusiastic applause, the same 
double-encore to her ballad, ‘Quand je quittais la Normandie,” 
the same recalls, and the same “ ovations.” One thing, how- 
ever, we could not but remark. This was the evident source 
of all she effects being in study, not spontaneity. Perhaps, 
after all, this is what brings a perfection otherwise unattain- 
able in art. Still we could not sometimes but think of poor 
Malibran, and her daring improvisations, as astonishing as 
they were beautiful. Malibran did not ask De Beriot to 
write cadenzas for her, as M. Fiorentino insinuates of Jenny 
Lind in respect to Meyerbeer; no, indeed, her fancy was 
teeming with them, ever new; they flowed from her soul as 
water from the hidden springs ; they sprang from her heart 
as wild flowers from the fertile soil, fairer in their untutored 
waywardness than all that cultivation could produce of fair. 
At the same time, let us avow that Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 
is a more finished artist than ever was Malibran. But is she 
such a genius? When we have seen her in some more of her 
parts we shall be better able to say. The ballet of Saturday 
evening was Une Soirée du Carnaval, in which Marie Taglioni 
danced the Pas de la Rosiére, Cerito and St. Léon the Manela, 
and Rosati and Perrot the Pas de deux, composed by the 
latter. The house was crammed. 

A mere record of the proceedings of Tuesday evening must 
suffice. The performances consisted of L’Elisir d’ Amore, 
with Castellan, Gardoni, Lablache, and F. Lablache ; a diver- 
tissement, in which Cerito, St. Léon, Mdlles. Cassan, James, 
and Honoré, danced the Pas de Cing from the ballet of 
Rosida, Marie Taglioni, (her last appearance but two!) her 
Pas de la Rosiére, and Cerito and St. Léon, the Manola ; 
the last act of J Due Foscari, in which we heard Coletti in 
the Doge, with the greater pleasure, since, from the announce- 
ment, we had not anticipated that treat again; and the ballet 
of Thea, with Rosati, Marie Taglioni, (her last appearance but 
two!!) and Paul Taglioni. Enchanting little Marie danced 
divinely ; and we have singled her out for special mention, 
since—as we have twice inserted in parenthesis, as if the fact 
were of no consequence, although it is really of a conse- 
quence most melancholy—since, we mournfully repeat, it 
was her last appearance but two. As soon as Carlotta has flown 
to England, Marie must fly away !—sad though it be to con- 
template, we must accept the fact. ‘Two moons cannot shine 
in one heaven, and where the moon Carlotta beams, the moon 
Marie can beam not—and vice versd, bé it clearly understood. 
The house was not so well attended as usual. The “ Lind” 
mania would seem to have bitten all London, and all the 
other artists, vocal and choregraphic, either go for nothing, or 
move as satellites about the great refulgent planet of the sky. 

Thursday was such a night as we shall remember to the 
very last hour of our existence. The report that Amina was 
Jenny Lind’s best part had travelled over from Germany to 
England, and the curiosity excited was even greater than on 
the night of her debit. It was a rare sight—the mob that 
thronged the doors from four o’clock till seven, the hour of 
opening. It was a still rarer to see the rush for entry, when 
the trembling portals, creaking on their hinges, announced 
the long anticipated moment when the dense immovable mass 
should become a living stream in motion, flowing into the 
Opera-hall, as it were into the sea of its desires. Not wishing 
to risk onr neck, onr legs, or our arms, we waited till the 
doors had swallowed the largest portion of the crowd, and, 





gorged with repletion, rejected all else that forced itself a 
passage in. Hundreds after hundreds were vomited forth, 
and went their way—some to feed the appetite of the Royal 
Italian Opera, as the crumbs from the rich man’s table fed 
the hungry Lazarus—others to their silent homes, where, 
over the fire-side, with perchance a cigar and a tankard, they 
chewed the cud of their disappointment, and promised them- 
selves to be in better time on Saturday. The prices paid for 
boxes and stalls were sinful, when we consider the starving 
condition of one-third of the empire. As much as nine 
guineas was paid for a single pit-stall by several persons. 
Money was rejected at the doors in handfuls, like so much dirt. 

At length, having gazed and wondered our full at the mad 
crowd, and hearing tle first bars of the overture—which fell 
upon the ear like the tones of ‘‘ the loud bassoon” in Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner— we directed our steps, with sufficient 
indifference, to our corner in No. O—to the extreme left of 
the extreme box, on the highest point of the proscenium 
row, which had been kindly preserved for us by our excellent 
friend N—, one of the most valuable and indefatigable officers 
in Mr. Lumley’s establishment. Ifthe house on the night of 
Jenny Lind’s debiét was crammed, it was on this occasion 
packed so close together, that it reminded the initiated in such 
matters of the letter-press in a page of type, when it has been 
placed in chase, hammered and wedged in immoveable 
tightness. So closely crowded was the audience, that scarce 
a man could breathe without giving his neighbour offence. 
It was the same all over the house; in gallery, boxes, or pit 
you could not have found a place to insert a pin without 
running it into the flesh of some unfortunate individual. 

The criticism we shall have to offer on the performance is 
much less comprehensive than we could desire, but the disad- 
vantageous position we were in must be our excuse. Jenny 
Lind’s reception, as might have been prophesied, was tre- 
mendous. She looked the orphan peasant-girl to the life, and 
the neat plainness of her attire was in keeping with the naif 
simplicity of her expression. It was evident at a glance that 
the fair Swede had conceived the character of Amina in the 
same light as poor Malibran, but the fact of her never having 
seen that great dramatic singer absolves her entirely from the 
charge of plagiary. There, however, was the innocent 
country-maiden — her face beaming with love for all na- 
ture, and ignorance of all but the depth of her own heart, 
Jenny Lind had but to come upon the boards in Amina’s 
dress, and you saw at once that she understood the character. 
You saw at once that her conception of it was poetic and you 
felt assured of her triumph, even in the very footsteps of 
Malibran. Such is the prestige of genius !—for that Jenny 
Lind is a genius no one can deny who has seen her in Amina. 
Her first recitative, ‘‘ Care compagne,” was delivered with an 
air of conscious happiness that befitted the modest maiden, 
whose dearest hopes were on the point of confirmation. The 
Amina, on the eve of marriage with her fondly beloved 
Elvino, was in every phrase, in every note. The feeling was 
still more thoroughly pourtrayed ‘in the air, ‘ Come per me 
sereno,” which Mademoiselle Lind introduced with a singu- 
larly happy cadenza on the, last words of the recitative, “‘e 
questo amplesso.” ‘The air itself was ornamented with 
shakes and cadences profusely though judiciously ; but not a 
turn or a grace was out of character with the theme. The 
last cadence was quaint and original, just snch a one as we 
could imagine Meyerbeer would make at the termination of a 
florid solo on the flute. The cabaletta “ Sovrail ser la mar 
mi posa,” was beautified in a similar manner, but the character 
of the ornaments was modified to suit the increased tender- 
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ness of the words. The duet with Elvino, ‘ Dal di che i 
nostri cori,” with its elegant cabzletta, ‘ Ah! vorrei trovar 
parole,” was most expressively sung, albeit it was transposed 
a whole tone to suit the tenor. The cadenzas at the reprise 
of the minor subject, and at the conclusion, were admirable for 
their clegance and originality. . Equally beautiful was her 
cadence at the end of the pretty chorus, “ A fosco cielo,” in 
which the Somnambulist is described, and throughout the 
whole of which the voice of the fair Swede sounded as clear 
and distinct above the rest as that of the nightingale above 
the rustling of the forest-leaves, when they are agitated by 
the evening breezes. We are indebted to Mademoiselle Lind 
for the restoration of a very pleasing duet which occurs at 
the end of the first scene. The theme is a conversation 
between the two lovers. Elvino is jealous of the attentions 
which Count Rodolpho has been paying to Amina, and is 
going to part with his mistress without the tender embrace, 
which, on the eve of their nuptials, would have been nothing 
more than natural. Amina chides him—an explanation ensues 
—Elvino, ashamed of his jealousy, sues for pardon—Amina 
grants it—and they part lovers and friends as before. This 
duet is highly important to the action of the drama and 
materially aids in the devlopement of the two opposite 
characters of the hero and heroine, the ore all jealousy and 
irritability, the other -all confiding simplicity and faith. The 
music is pretty and without any pretence to energy or passion 
illustrates the sentiment in a charmingly natural way.: It 
was sung with great purity and truthfulness by Mdlle. Lind 
and Gardoni. Among other passages worthy noting we 
may cite the tender hesitating manner in which Mdlle. Lind 
whispered the words “ Saresti tu geloso,”—the graceful. way 
in which she ornamented the phrase that occurs upon. the 
words, ‘‘ Son, mio bene, del zefiro amante,”—and the charm- 
ing half-repressed emotion which characterised her utterance 
of the concluding words of the scene, ‘* Pur nel sonno il mio 
cor ti vedra.” Through the whole of this first act (the 
opera being disposed into three, as has lately. been the 
custo.n)—the applause was. incessant and noisy, and at the 
end of the scene we have just described Mdlle. Lind was 
re-called upon the stage with one voice, and was led on by 
Signor Gardoni. The prophecy of an immense triumph was 
already spoken. 

If the first act was the prophecy of a triumph, tke next, 
and all that followed, was its fulfilment. Our readers are 
aware that the first exhibition of Amina’s. somnambulism, 
when she unconsciously enters the chamber of the Count, 
occurs in this part of the opera. The appearance of Malle. 
Lind, as she entered at the wiridow, and moved noiseless across 
the stage, white as a ghost, was the signal for a general “ hush” 
allover the house. The audience sat still with mute expecta- 
tion, and a feather might have been heard to drop. There sat 
every living soul, “ quiet as a stone.” Nor was expectation one 
atom disappointed. Reader—if you were not present.to hear, 
or rather to feel, the half-suppressed murmur. with which the 
sweet sleep-walker uttered the words, “ Elvino! —Elvino !” 
and the query, ‘‘ Non rispondi?” when she finds there is no 
answer to her appeal—if you were not there to hear this, you 
lost a moment of pure delight that words refuse to give a 
name to! And then, again, how prettily she whispered, 
“‘ Geloso saresti ancor dello straniero?” and how deliciously 
she played with the phrase, elaborating it with an ornament 
the notes of which came from her silver throat like pearls. 
And when her soft bosom heaved as a dove’s, and she 
tenderly ejaculated, holding out her hand, “ Un bacio 
imprtimi in essa, pegno di pace,” it was as the voice of an 





angel speaking from above; and as she ceased, her eyes, 
unconscious of their office, were filled with a deep expression 
that no tongue could speak—thought’s melody being too 
sweet for utterance! Her appeal to her mother, ‘‘O madre 
mia, m’aita, non mi sostiene il pié,’ and her vow of eternal 
fidelity to her husband were equally impressive and beautiful ; 
and when at length she staggers to the bed, murmuring the 
name of Elvino, the silver notes of her voice seemed melted 
gradually into a sound so'small and still, that between it and 
silence there was room for nothing—~ 
“A music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It felt like an odour within the sense !”” 

But the great point of this act was yet to come. From the 
moment of awaking, and finding herself in a strange bed-room, 
till the instant when she clings to her lover with the desperation 
of one who grasps all she holds dear upon earth, and is on the 
point of losing it for ever, her acting and singing were trans- 
cendant. The abandon with which she falls senseless upon 
the ground, when her efforts to retain her lover have proved 
fruitless, and he tears himself away, made one of the most 
natural and beautiful pictures that could possibly be conceived. 
The whole scene was admirable, and we were never more 
sensibly impressed by any dramatic effort in our remembrance. 
At the fall of the curtain Mdlle. Lind was again recalled, 
amidst the most clamorous and incessant applause. 

The third act involved a display of wonderful vocalisation 
for which the first two gave comparatively rare occasions. 
There were so many points to eulogise, that we scarcely know 
where to begin. In one of the recitatives, while in a state of 
somnambulism, where the words “ Quanto infelice io sono 
felice ei sia” occur, she dwelt upon C in alt with exquisite 
purity and precision, for a considerable length of time, swell- 
ing and diminishing the intensity of sound with the utmost 
ease. On the words, ‘‘ Ti bacio ancor,” (addressed to Elvino’s 
flowers, which she takes from her bosom) she introduced 
another quaint and beautiful cadenza ; but the most exquisite 
point in her whole performance was the cantabile, in the 
minor, ‘Ah non credea mirarti,” her expression of which 
was absolutely divine, while her vocalisation was irreproach- 
ably pure. The whole thing can be likened to nothing 
more appropriately than a long-drawn sigh. 

The delicate poesy of the ornaments with whieh she, so to 
speak, gilded the melody—the long-sustained shake that 
scarcely exceeded the loudness of a breath, and was yet so 
equal and so clear—and the chaste and exquisitely chiselled 
cadences, as smooth and as polished as the sinuous outlines 
of the Greek ideal beauty (if such matters may be forced into 
comparison) were alike things to charm and to surprise. The 
management of the breath in this cantabile was miraculous— 
something that no conceivable method could impart—some- 
thing that must perforce derive from rare physical organization. 
The final rondo, “ Ah Giunge,” was a prodigy of florid exe- 
cution, in which extraordinary flights of fancy were regulated 
by the nicest taste, and fashioned into symmetry by the ripest 
and severest judgment. The originality of some of the 
cadences amounted to the singular, and involved some daring 
invasions of harmonic boundaries, in the shape of passing 
notes and apogiaturas—but the whole thing was so marvel- 
lously exciting, that the attention hung upon her every accent, 
as a culprit upon the words of a judge who is about to 
administer sentence of acquittal or condemnation ; the imagi- 
nation sailed upon the waves of her sweet singing, and was 
hurried on to where she listed, until it was fairly lost in the 
ocean of infinite melody. The audience were spell-bound while 
the rondo lasted ,but the terminating cadence—one of unpre- 
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cedented energy and boldness, attacking the highest notes 
in the register with a daring impetuosity that was nothing 
short of astounding—fairly lifted them from their seats, and 
the house rose to a man to cheer her. The applause was 
deafening, and the waving of hats and handkerchiefs resembled 
a storm-tormented sea. Ofcourse Mdlle. Lind was compelled 
to repeat the air, and in repeating it, she embellished it 
with newer wonders. After the fall of the curtain she was 
recalled three times, and was handed on, each time, by 
Gardoni—but the uproar still continuing unabated, the 
happy songstress, her heart, no doubt, bursting with the 
fulness of its gratitude, ran on the stage by herself, with 
the innocence and playfulness of a little kitten, kissed both 
her hands to the crowd, threw a glance at them that said 
with eloquent intelligibility, ‘‘ I love you all, and should like 
to be always with you,” (‘ but—oh! poesy-killing but !— 
I am hungry and must go home to supper’) and then ran off 
again with the ingenuous simplicity of a child, The flattered 
audience, each member of which considered himself the 
favored one, transported to the seventh heaven, roared and 
shouted its delight. Never did such a scene occur before in 
grey-eyed England! 

We shall have again to recur to the Sonnambula, for we 
have got a world of things to say of Jenny Lind’s acting, 
which, as yet, we have but hinted at. Till next week, then, 
oue word must suffice for the admirable manner in which 
Gardoni did his devoir in Elvino, winning a loud encore in the 
“* Ah perche posso,” by the side of the Lind herself; for the 
sensible and intelligent Rodolpho of F. Lablache; ard for the 
irreproachable accuracy and spirited energy of the band and 
chorus, under their excellent conductor, Balfe. To Piatti, 
whose beautiful tone and fine playing on the violoncello were 
heard to advantage in several points of importance, we con- 
secrate a sentence by itself. 

The opera was followed by adivertissement, in which Cerito, 
Rosati, Marie Taglioni, (her last appearance but one// /) St. 
Léon, and others, assisted, and by a tableau from the ballet 
of Coralia. To-night the Sonnambula will be repeated. 





CONCERTS. 


M. ALexanper Boucner.—This gentleman who at one time 
enjoyed great os as a violinist, gave a concert on Friday, the 
7th instant, in Willis’s large room. He gave a specimen of his 
style in four pieces, in all of which he was assisted by a quartet 
band under the able direction of M. Nadaud. These pieces were 
a Maestoso from one of Viotti’s concertos, varied by sundry improvi- 
sations by the perfurmer; «a theme of Mozart, with variations by 
Rode, ao enriched with improvisations ; two fragments from a 
nahn of M. Boucher's, intituled Reve d’Endymion, and The 

aters of Toeplitz, in one of which the voice of birds was 
imitated, in the other the voice of waters—as Wordsworth has it— 

ba ptng and two to three thrushes, 
With a noise of wind that rushes, 
And a noise of water that gushes ”— 
and lastly the fragment of a quintet, equally the offspring of M. 
Boucher’s invention, the theme of which was a bolero in the Spanish 
style. All these pieces were executed with an animation that was 
prodigious, a style that was original, and an execution that was 
capricious—and all were received with uproatious applause from 
the whole room. The next feature was of a more modern and less 
eecentric kind. This was a duet of Thalberg, on airs in Norma, 
ge upon two pianofortes by Mdlle. Coulon and M. Benedict. 
¢ have before had occasion to speak warmly of the talents of 
Mdile Coulon. Though a very young pianist, there is already a 
charm and an energy in her style, a neatness and brilliancy in her 
execution, that give promise of the highest excellence. These 





in the execution of her share of Thalberg’s duet, the difficult 
passages in which she delivered with a precision and force that 
surprised and delighted every body. We must speak with equal 
praise of the graceful and easy manner in which she delivered the 
more expressive phrases, and indeed the rare intelligence that 
marked her entire performance. Mdlle. Coulon was applauded 
continually with the most unrestrained enthusiasm, a distinction 
she well merited, and it was doubtless gratifying to her young 
ambition to share it with her accomplished companion, M. Benedict, 
who played in his usual masterly and effective style. Later in the 
concert Mdlle Coulon joined her experienced and clever friend M. 
Sainton, in a duet, by Osborne and De Beriot, on subjects from 

Guillaume Tell. The performance was altogether excellent, and 

the dashing brilliancy of the young lady’s execution, kept her 
experienced and admirable coadjutor on his mettle throughout. 

The duet was applauded liberally. Another point to note in this 

concert was the flute performance of M. Cesare Ciadi, of which we 

shill have more to say. Not being down in the programme, this 

wonderful exhibition of mechanical perfection agreeably surprised 

and no less delighted the audience. M. Rousselot’s sensible 

and musician-like style, in a solo on the violoncello, must not be 

left unrecorded. The vocalities were on the whole excellent. First 

of all let us mention two German songs, “ Die Thrane,” and “ Die 

Grenadiere,” essayed by Herr Brandt, and both the compositions 

of Herr Luders, a young musician of refined and admirable talent, 

who has for some time resided in London, and comes before the 

public much more rarely than his merits deserve. Both these songs 

are charmingly written and full of character. The first ‘ Dic 

Thrane,” in B flat minor, is very melodious aud expressive, the 

second, “ Die Grenadiere,” in E flat, bold and martial instyle. The 

accompaniments to both are musician-like, polished, and full of 
character. We should like to hear these songs again, especially as 

they were not done full justice to by Herr Brandt, who was rot in 

his best voice on this occasion. With a word for Signor Marras’ 

graceful reading of the “Adelsida, ” Miss Duval’s spirited delivery 

of Rossi’s fine old air “ Ah rendimi quel cor,” and the beautiful 

contralto voice and artist-like talent exhibited by Mrs. A. Toulmin in 

an arietta by Brambilla, and a romance by Clapisson, our notice 

must conclude. Madame Pasta Anglois, and Mad. Costa Tamplini 

were among the vocalists. The conductors were M. Benedict and 

M. Luders, both of whom accomplished their duties to perfections. 

The concert was unusually amusing, and a great number of cele- 

brities formed part of the very crowded audience. 


Honeanian Instrumentat Vocatists. On Saturday last we 
attended the first concert given at the Theatre Royal Haymarket, 
by Messrs. Weiss, Zorer, Schwarz, and Grunswag, importations 
from the Hungarian dominions, who have undoubtedly discovered 
a very novel mode of illustrating the power of the huwan voice. 
Two of these gentlemen sing duets, and the other two play an 
accompaniment with their mouths, imitating every instrument in 
the orchestra. The effect is more new than delightful ; nevertheless, 
the execution and imitation is so far beyond what the mind can 
give credit to, that it excites no small degree of pleasurable 
emotions. The Hungarian vocalists are certainly the greatest 
curiosity in London at this moment. They will appear every 
evening next week during the dramatic performances. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. Ropotrn Witmers.—We have a memoir of this pianist, 
who is now the great executive wonder of the day, which is 
translated from one of the feuilletons of the Constitutionnel, 
written by M. Fiorentino. We shall print it in our next 
number. Meanwhile we may inform our readers, that M. 


Wilmers gives a matinée d’invilation on Monday, at two 
o'clock, to the principal members of the profession and the 
press. We yesterday had the pleasure of hearing M. Wil- 
mers play several pieces at the establishment of Messrs. 
Broadwood, on a splendid new piano-forte from the manufac- 
tory of those eminent makers, and can testify to the almost 





qualities were abundantly displayed by the intelligent young artist 


unprecedented wonders of his execution. 
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M. Moscuetzs, the celebrated composer and pianist, has 
arrived in London for a short period. 

Madame Hennette—This popular and intelligent vocalist, 
has arrived in London for the season. Wé trust to have the 
pleasure of hearing her very soon at some of our concerts. 

Geruarp Taytor, a harpist of considerable note, has ar- 
rived, and will shortly give his first public performance. 

Sig. Ciaparra, the excellent barytone and popular concert 
singer, has also arrived. 

Mr. Perry, the Leader of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
has just completed the composition of a new Oratorio entitled 
“ Hezekiah” which will be given at the Hanover-rooms, on 
the 28th of June. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 










ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 


Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 

These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a good sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). ALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 

JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump- 


M. JULES SCHULHOFF, 
Has the ae bent that his 


CONCERT 
will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
On FRIDAY EVENING, 28th MAY, 


*,* Further particulars will be duly announced. Tickets may be procured at 
WESSEL & .S, 229, REGENT STREET, corner of Hanover Street. 

















DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to 
em, singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
throats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
many others, from MADAME ANNA BIsHOP:— 

“Dear Sir,—I am happy to say that all I have heard respecting the 
efficacy of Dr. SToLBERG’s celebrated LOZENGE is perfectly true, as yester- 
day, feeling myself very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), I took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, ANNA BISHOP.” 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Sanger, and 
Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxford-street; and retail by all respectable 
Chymists in the Kingdom. 


OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER HARNESS. 


Brougham Harness, lined, 7 gs., unlined 5 gs. ; Chariot Harness, lined, 18 gs. 
Since the introduction of chemicals in tanning, not one hide in 50 is now tanned 
with bark ; the chymical process, by sulphuric and other acids, impoverishes the 
hide, oak bark alone converts it into solid leather. 


D. MORIARTY, 34, Berwick Street, Soho, 








CRATIS! CRATIS! CRATIS! 


Every Person who shall subscribe for 


THE DISPATCH 


During the Month of June next, 
WILL BE PRESENTED WITH A FINELY ENGRAVED 


PORTRAIT OF ELIZA COOK. 


The likeness of this Poetic Genius is most striking, and the Engraving 
is by ADLARD, in the first style of the art. 

An Edition of the Dispatcu is published at Five o’clock every Saturday 
morning, for transmission by the First Trains and Morning Mails, so that 
persons residing in towns 250 miles from London may receive. it the same 
evening. 

This Edition contains the London Markets of the week, including those 
held on Friday; also the spirited Letters of Puszicota, Caustic, and 
CeNsorius; and frequently original Poems by Ex1za Cook. 

Persons desirous of being supplied with the WEEKLY DispaTcH, may 
give their orders and pay their subscriptions to any News Agent; or to 
Mr. RicuHarp Woop, at the DispatcH Orricr, 139, FLEET-STREET, 
Lonpon, who, by a remittance of 2s,, or Postage Stamps to that amount, 
will supply the DispatcH throughout June next. 

The Terms forthe Disparcu are, per Quarter . . 7 
Per Year, in Advance . . : - £1 6s. Od. 
Ditto on Credit, payable by reference in London £1 10s. Od. 

























The Aueen’s Concert Rooms, Wanober Square. 
Mr. FREDERICK CHATTERTON, 


Harpist to Her Majesty, the Queen of the French, and H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Gloucester, has the honor to announce that his 


MORNING CONCERT 
will take place on TUESDAY, May the 25th. 

Vocal~Madlle Jenny Lutzer, Mesdames Rainforth, A. Williams, M. Williams» 
Sabella Novello, W. H. Seguin, Bassano, and F. Labiache. Signors Marras, 
Brizzi, and F. Lablache. Messrs. Henry Phillips, F. N. Crouch, Calkin, Seguin, 
N. Jp Sport, and John Parry. Instrumental—Miss Kate Loder, Miss Day, 
Mr. Carte, and Mr. Frederick Chatterton, who will introduce three of his Pupils. 
Conductor—Mr. Kialmark. Tickets, 7s. ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. 


THE PATENT HARMONIUM. 













































This beautiful Instrument possesses the softness of the voice with the variety of 
tone of every wind Instrument, as also the power of alarge Organ. It is equally 
suitable for Sacred Music, or the Dance, and adapted for the Drawing m. 
Concert Room, Church or Chapel. Printed particulars can be had of Lur¥ an 
Son, sole agents, where the PATENT HARMONIUM can be heard from 10 til! 4, 
daily; and where can be inspected 


LUFF & SON’S 
Elegant Assortment of PIANOFORTES, 


Made by experienced workmen, and thoroughly seasoned wood, all of which is 
‘prepared on the premises. They are warranted to stand well in Tune, and are 
prepared for extreme climates: prices one-third less than usually charged. 
Instruments taken in exchange, and a liberal allowance to d 


LUFF and SON, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 




















N.B.~—The terms of Mr. JULIAN ADAMS, the celebrated 
performer upon the Patent Harmonium, for giving Instruction 








invites gentlemen to inspect the process of currying on his own premises’ 
whereby alone they can depend on bark tanned. Ol pa ea taken in Eicuengs 
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and Performing at Concerts, can be had of Geo. LUPF & SON. 
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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE 


—o—- 
The Nobility, Su bers to the O; 4 od Public, are respectfully informed, 
duet there will be kG GRAND EXTRA’ NIGHT . , 


On THURSDAY NEXT, May 20, 1847, 


on which occasion 


MapvemorseLtte JENNY LIND 


will appear 
IN ONE OF HER PAVOURITE CHARACTERS. 
To be followed by various Entertainments inthe BALLET DEPARTMENT, 
combining the talents of Mdlle. Centro, Mdile CaroLINA Rosati, Mdlle. Petit 
HH PHAN. bidlles, Cassan, Honore, DS a JULIEN, LaMovuREUx, and 
Lucite Graun. . PERROT, and M, St. Leon. 


aden fe ty Boxes, Pit Stalls and Tickets, to be made at the Box-Office at 

pets. — open at Seven o’clock ; the Opera to commence at Half-past 
TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 

A YOUNG MAN having £400, wishes to join a Musical Establishment where 

the above sum and his services may secure him a portion of the business. He 


has a thorough practical know! dof the Pianoforte, and has been engaged in 


France in giving instructions on that instrument, speaks French fluently, and has 
a knowledge Bogs he teh language. 


to Mr. Raymond, Musical World Office, 60, St. Mar- 
tin’s Londo m 


Mr. JOHN PARRY'S § ANNUAL CONCERT 


On Puipay, ‘avantne, May 21, 
At the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


Mr. JOHN ae ILA R a two new scenes, both written by Mr. Albert 
Smith, onaial H,” and “ THE RIVAL HOUSES.” Eminent 
Artistes ed Tet ittoental, are engaged. Conductors—Messrs. 

edict be Ne 


io commence at ‘i ei ~| ry - _, Peay nee rt mares 
prospectuses ad of Mr. ohn Parry, 17, Tavistoc’ 

Street, Breet, Bedford Se Srome ond the Musicsellers and Libraries. 

WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS, 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, MAY 17, at 8 o’Clock, 

MR. WILSON 

ig comes in rejoicing—Saw ye my wee thing ?—Waly, 

Fg 4 bonniest lass—Tibbie, I hae seen the day— 


ce igh, t, - #24 peat it fn ae under your feet, love—John 
Dunyegan —Jenny’s bawbee—Jack 











will one culling Spring 


rae Chine Mane Denes’ 


Grumile Hail to the 
Hazeldean—The Laird Wie 


M. ROPHINO LACY’S 
HANDELIAN OPERATIC CONCERTS, 


At the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
On the Evenings of May 17, 25, 31, and June 8, 


Will  comalat F ttalian Ope of Vocal and Instrumental Pieces (gems), selected from 
i del’s Forty I Operas, which have slept in oblivion 100 years, and are 


pet Ao aed to the ging ieipeice 
B. Hawes, Mr. Maavers, and Mr. H. Phillips 


Lecturer and Music —M. Rophino Lacy. Leaders—Mr. T. Cooke oad 
Mr. Dando. _Pianoforte—Mr. J; L. Hatton. Violoncello—Mr. Lindley. Contra 
Soran pectne, &e. apply to Mr. @ 1 seraphine maker, 33, Soh 

or pros} Cc. a to Mr. Green, royal seraphine maker, 0- 
square; and th the pi cipal Musi usicsellers. ? , sic 








FAIR COMPLEXION. 
Under the Patronage of the Nobility and Gentry. 
COCKEURN'S 
ORIENTAL ve ves thy veg iy 
phetite nace be ete pre mip 


a beautifu sparen 
hue a Mo woe kerfaleheans of the the tenoat agreeable nature, and be 
= . Prepared 


only, and sold whole- 
ouil bet ae ok sole Pp ns 
aera H. J. Furngtn tee, Lode ®, Aldgate, London; 
; in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


each; ana ay ee St. Paul’ Church an 
Fe ae Henney ead 0o., my and Go, Oxon ara Butler and nd Co. 4, 
Strand 0 Phas 

Cheap "ari. Pal Pau? Cherchrard; —" : 


27. “ Overture du Jeune ‘ari,’ de — 





ITALIAN 


COVENT Ce LP OW GARDEN. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, May 20, 
A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 
The Operatic Department wil Sheter all the talent of the Theatre, 
in 
Grisi — Persiani— Alboni—'Mario—Salvi — Rovere — Ronconi 
Marini—Tagliafico, and Tamburini, 
The Opera of 


LUCREZIA™ BORGIA, 


and an act of another celebrated Opera will be performed. 
FANNY Exssuer will appear in a new BALLLET which will be supported by 
DumiLatre, BADERNA, De Me.isszE, M. Peripa, M. Croce, MABILLE, &c. 
The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance to com- 
mence at Eight o’clock.—Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained at Cramer, 
Beale and Co’s, 201, Regent Street; and at the Box Office, Bow Street. 


JULES SCHULHOFF’S 


PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
WESSEL & CO, 
229, REGENT STRERT, Corner or Hanover Srreer. 
No, 
1. “ Prague,” Allegro br. dedicated to danas in C 
2. “Le Zephir,” Romance .._.. os in Ab, Op. 2. 
. “ Le NWajade,” Melodie .. <e in B major, Op. 2. 
(Announced to be played ‘at Mr. Wallace’s Concert.) 
. “ Elegie,” Marcia funébre . ° “a in G minor, Op. 2. 
. “Andante et Etude de Concert, “ in A flat. Op. 3. 
. “ Toplitz-Polka ” rT da in A flat. Op. 4 
. “Carlsbad-Polka,” .. ‘*e . in F sharp minor, Op. 4. 
. “ Les Mandello,” Mazurkas .. Ist set, Op. 5. 
Idem. Idem 2nd set, Op. 5. 
. “ Victoria,” Valse brillante in A flat, Op. 6. 
Idem _as Piano-Duet a Op. 6. 
Premier Scherzo, .. ot we ea Op. 7. 
Second ditto oe 3 . Op. 7. 
- Ist ‘Impromptu in é fiat, Op. 8. 
. “Chanson a boire,” . 2nd ditto in B flat, Op. 8. 
. “ Barcarolle,” - 3rd_ | ditto in A, Op. 8 
. “Polonia,” Mazurka. .. .. .. No.3, inA flat, Op. 9 
“ Polonia,” Mazurka, . No. 4, in A minor, Op. 9. 
. Caprice sur des Airs Nationaux de Jin E. flat, Op. 10. 
‘oheme, . 
(Performed by the Composer at Signor Puszi’s Concert.) 
. Nocturne oi Romance, *é he .. in A flat, Op. 11. 
. ‘Le Tournoi,” Grande Etude . in C minor, = 12. 
. 13. 
. Douze Etudes, no} dedicated to Pp 





+» Op. 1. 


. “ Confidence,” 


oO 8 bo to to me m BOP OO DD co to 
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. 13. 

. Ditto ditto, Book 2 Madame Oury. Op . 
. Ditto ditto, Books ot Op. 13. 
. 4me. Impromptu, “ La Berceuse,” - in A flat, Op. 14. 
. 4me. Impromptu, *‘ La Babillarde, om in C. Op. 14. 
“ Agitato,” ds in A minor, Op. 15. 


(morgeaux de Concert) aD, 

The celebrity which the Compositions of M. SCHULHOFF enjoy in France and 
Germany, both as regards originality and elegance, entitles them to the particular 
notice of all Pianists. 

WESSEL & CO., 229, REGENT STREET, 


(Corner of Hanover Street). 


MUSICAL LIBRARY 
Of the lae LADY MARK M. SYKES; 
MUSICAL Oe cana &c. os ' 
. PUTTICK & SIMPSON rsto Mr. Pletcher, 
a Auctioneers of Music mid Literary Pecers, 
Will Sell by Auction, 
At their GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, 
On Saturday, May 22nd, at “One o’clock precisely ; anes 
lection of MUSIC, consisting of Standard Wor 8 
Binder 99 ome cathe a fine subscription m con of Oe Dr. Arnold’s edition of 
Handel’s Works, 45 vols. folio, &c. A’ INSTRUMENTS 
Pianofortes by wood, Kirkmann, and others, Violins by celebrated 
&e. May be viewed the day and catalogues had, 
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> THOMAS: BAKER’S 
NOFORTE TUTOR. 


MODERN PI 
Wie 


Has the honor to announce, the has just-published the above work, which 

desideratum so long sought after by the 
improvements that have taken place in 
ten years, no deviation has been made in 
ot the Old ‘School; in consequence, many 


the system of teaching from " I 
been unable to execute the music of the 


gifted with brilliant talents 
present day. For this 


MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
Has been introduced, and met with the _ success from the elite of the 
profession, who have universally adopted it. The work is divided into two 
parts: the first being a complete Tutor in itself, containing the 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
Rules for the formation of the Wand, Heales, 


FPINGER EXERCISES, &c. 
Interspersed with Morceaux from the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, Meyerbeer, Roch-Albert, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c.—Price 8s. 


The second part consists of a more advanced course of Study, proceeding to 
the most refined style of Modern Playing ; 


Illustrated with numerous Examples & Exercises, 
On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Pianistes of the 
Mopern Scuoot : with Selections from the Pianoforte Compositions of 
Herz, DonLeR, THALBERG, &c. ; ‘in fact, everything necessary to constitute 
a first-rate Pianist. Price 8s., or 15s. the entire work. 


Published by M. JULLIEN & Co., 
AT THE ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 
214, REGENT STREET, anv 45, KING STREET, 
Where all the Compositions of the above Author may be had. 


JULLIEN’S ALBUM ror 1847. 
M. Juixien has the honor to announce that the sixth edition of his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and will be found by far the best work of the kind that 
has ever appeared ; containing no less than 


Thirty Pieces of Vocal and Fourteen of Instrumental Music, 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors. 

The pation which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

The Iilustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include two magnificent Views of the interior of Covent 
Garden Theatre. The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that 
— arena of the occasion of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; 
the othera VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CON. 
CERTS, the'grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience 
in amannerat onee life-like and elegant, To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportanity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene. 

A -coloured. Portrait Of the. celebfated Danseuse, -Madlle. 
Fora Fapert, in the admired Pas, La Castigliani, An original subject, 
“Tag Portune TeLver,” illustrating Baker's beautiful ballad of that uame. 

The whole of this department of the ALBUM has-been under the active 

whose pencil only has been 





superintendence of J. BRANDARD, -Ese., 

em in its production, \f iii 

more need be said in favour of this Work, and in proof of its 

vast superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
ibutors, where will be found the principal ‘talent in Europe. 

It will also be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 

posedion. Composers, the oe ed ad iat \n a® of the newest and 

popu y, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a- careful 

selection of which has been made from tliose works eet ave now attracting 

the’attention of the Continental diletanti. Price 18s. and £1 1s. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY .OF MUSIC, 
: 214, Reeent-Srreer, AND 45, Kinc-STREET. 





: SOV EREIGN 
Life Assurance Company, 


No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, LON 


tees. 
Henry Pown: see 

F Claude Edward » Esq. 

‘ors. 
Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 
Sir James Caraichael art 
Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 

Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
world, granted on a plan which combines the utmost amount of it to the 
families of the assured at death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

Persons wishing to borrow money to enable them to complete the purchase of 
property, or desiring to pay off existing charges thereon, can, by assuring with 
this Company, obtain the advance of the full amount of the Policy, repayable by 
pa yeaa extended over a period of years, on the advantageous terms explained 

the Prospectus. 

Incase the assured dies during the limited number of years agreed upon, he 
will not leave his property encumbered with a debt; but, on the contrary, his 
representatives will be entitled to receive the amount secured by the , after 
deducting the sums then remaining unpaid. Or, he may at any time, 
the payment of the sums still remaining un; on favourable terms, and counti- 
nue the Policy, if he pleases, as an ordinary Life Policy. i 

ANNUITIES and ENDOWMENTs On liberal terms. 

The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 

H. D. Davenport, Secretary, 








Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 


CuairMAN, Lieutenant Colonel Lord 
Arthur Lennox. 
Derury-CHatrMan, T. C. Granger, 
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THE NEW DIATONIC FLUTE... 


This Instrument can be procured only of ¢he Patentee, Manufactory, 3, Bell 
Yard, Gracechurch Street. 
All who have adopted this Flute pvemene it superior to any other in correct- 


sista untae matdes ce Viscuacne, which wnities ae axmaioer imine” 

ately to perceive its advantages. 

THEORY OF THE PATENT DIATONTO FLUTE. 
By A. Siccama, B.A., Inventor and Patentee. 

THE NEW PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE. 


Mr, WILLIAM FORDE, 
Author of “L’ Anima oe oe = and Pianoforte), Forty-eight Trios 


¢ a e), &e. &c 
Begs to inform his Pupils and Flute Players in general, that after a careful 
Nr TATON E, he has 
vi 


Letters Patent. 





investigation of SICCAMA’S PATENT D lc PLUTE, 
adopted that Instrument with the con’ entor’s Claim to the pro- 
— = —— Tune in every Key, with improved volume, beauty, and 
equality of Tone. 

A peculiar advantage of this Instrument is, that it retains the Finazaine of 
the usual Light -keyed Flute. 

Mr. Forpe gives INSTRUCTIONS from eleven till three o’clock daily, at 
Mr. Siccama’s Patent Fiute Manufactory, Bell Yard, Gracechurch Street; and 
in the evening. at his own residence, No. 63, Warwick Street, Eccleston Square, 
Pimilico. He continues also to teach Harmony aud Composition. 


FLUTE. 


' Mr. FREDERICK HILL 

Bers to inform his pupils and amateurs of the Flute, that he has adopted 
EW PATENT DIATONIC PLUTE, invented A. egg A. 

and gives INSTRUCTIONS daily at the Patent Flute Manu ‘ 

Gracechurch:St.; and at his own residence, 2, Scholfield Place, pele | 


Mr. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL CONCERT. 


Mr. BENEDICT begs respectfully to announce thet his Annual MORNING 
CONCERT will take place on MONDAY, June 14 T 
ROOM of HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, under Royal and most 
patronage. The names of all the eminent’Artistes, who are engaged to appear 
“mci eolandon tr ose ood tee ining Stale rept 

m applica for Boxes an 
pare ut all the Musicsellers, principal Libraries, and of Mr. Benedict, 2, Man- 
er uare. 


Printéd and Published, for the’ 
yy Wituram Seexcer Jonnson, 60, 
’s in the Fields, in the County of : 
for the Editor are to be addressed post 


Soho; 5 
a Seturdsy, May 18 1047, 

















